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A.  INTRODUCTION 

I.    Virgil *s  influence  upon  the  English  Renaissance 

The  works  of  a  great  poet  represent  many  influences,  some 
more  direct  than  others;  therefore,  our  appreciation  of-  litera- 
ture is  greatly  increased  if  we  can  think  of  the  poet  not  only 
in  his  relation  to  his  own  age  but  in  his  relation  to  great 
writers  of  the  past. 

From  early  times  our  English  poets  have  been  hospitable 
to  foreign  influences  both  ancient  and  modern,  but  it  is  the 
classical  influence,  and  specifically  that  of  Virgil  as  it 
affected  Edmund  Spenser's  best  known  works,  "The  Shepheardes 
Calender"  and  "The  Faerie  Queene",  that  we  would  consider. 
The  classical  note  was  strong  in  English  literature  after  the 
Renaissance  had  brought  to  England  originals  and  translations 
of  ancient  masterpieces.    The  Earl  of  Surrey  translated  Books 
II  and  IV  of  the  "Aeneid"  into  blank  verse,  and  a  year  later 
Thomas  Phccis  published  his  version  of  the  first  seven  Books. 

The  force  of  Virgil's  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  age  can 
readily  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  literary  criticism  of  that 
period.    One  is  impressed  by  the  numerous  references  to  the  Roman 
poet,  by  the  comparisons  dravm  between  his  work  and  that  of  the 
critics •  contemporaries.    His  greatness  and  right  to  literary 
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leadership  -were  acknowledged.    It  is  not  surprising  that  Spenser 
who  resembled  Virgil  in  the  seriousness  of  his  moral  purposes 
and  in  the  purity  of  his  ideals  should  feel  his  influence. 
Claims  of  literary  relationship  betv/een  Spenser  and  Virgil 
a.    Linking  of  the  two  names  by  16th  and  17th  century 
writers 

The  association  of  the  names  of  Spenser  and  Virgil  began 
with  the  scholarly  glosses  appended  to  "The  Shepheardes  Calen- 
der".   These  comnentaries  by  "E.  K.",  suggesting  that  various 
passages  of  Spenser's  pastoral  had  their  source  in  the  "Eclogues" 
of  Virgil,  easily  gave  rise  to  the  idea  tliat  Spenser  v/as  vn'it- 
ing  in  direct  imitation  of  Virgil. 

William  Webb*  in  1586  said  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender": 
"The  fine  poeticall  witt  and  most  exquisite  learning,  as 
he  showed  aboimdantly  in  that  piece  of  worke,  is  in  my 
judgment  inferiour  to  the  workes  neither  of  Theocritus  in 
Greeke  nor  Virgill  in  Latine,  whom  he  narrowly  immitateth". 

Later  in  the  same  essay**  he  analysed  details  of 
the  poem  with  the  intent  of  showing  how  the  English 
pastoral  paralleled  the  Latin  eclogues. 

A  quotation  from  Francis  Mere's  essay,  "A  compari- 
son of  English  Poets",***  reads  thus: 


♦      "Elizabethan  Critical  Essays"  Vol,  I  P.  232 
**     P.  263 

***      "Elizabethan  Critical  Essays"  Vol.  II  P.  316 
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"As  Theocritus  is  famous  for  his  Idyllia  in  Greeke,  and 

Virgil  for  his  Eclogs  in  Latine,  so  Spenser  their  imitator  in 

his  'Shepheardes  Calendar'  is  renouned  for  the  like  argument  and 

honoured  for  the  fine  poeticall  invention  and  most  exquisit 

wit." 

The  English  courtier  and  poet.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  con- 

sidered Spenser  the  English  Virgil,  and  this  conventional 

linking  of  the  tvro  names  \ms  carried  into  the  next  generation 

by  Burton's  many  references  to  Spenser  as  "our  Virgil"  in 

"The  Anatomy  of  Lielancholy". 

Dryden,  writing  in  a  somewhat  later  period,  1693,  credited 

Spenser  vrith  having  studied  Virgil  to  as  much  advantage  as 

Milton  had  studied  Homer.    He  is  quoted  by  B.  E*  Davis*  as 

saying  that  Spenser's  verses  were  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and 

so  harmonious  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated  had 

surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and  only  Mr.  Waller  among  the 

English. 

Phineas  Fletcher  classed  Virgil  and  Spenser  together  for 

having  both  risen  from  pastoral  to  epic  poetry i 

"Two  shepherds  most  I  love 

with  just  adoring. 

That  Hantuan  swain  who 

changed  his  slender  reed 

♦    "Edmund  Spenser"  p.  208 
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To  trumpets  martial  voice  and 

wane*s  loud  roaring. 
From  Corydon  to  2?umus  deer- 

ing  deed. 
And  next  our  home-bred  Colin 's 

sweetest  firing. 
Their  steps  not  following 

close,  but  far  admiring. 
To  lackey  one  of  these  is 

all  my  pride's  aspiring"* 
While  "E.  K's"  oommentaries  on  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 
fostered  the  idea  of  a  literary  connection  between  the  two  poets 
by  comparing  Spenser's  pastoral  with  the  "Eclogues"  of  Virgil, 
Spenser  himself  encouraged  comparison  between  his  "Faerie  Queene" 
smd  the  "Aeneid".    In  a  letter  to  Sir  waiter  Raleigh,**  he 
professed  his  intention  of  fashioning  in  the  person  of  King 
Arthur  "a  gentleman— -in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline"  as 
Virgil's  intention  "was  to  do  in  the  person  of  Aeneas". 

Moreover,  a  sonnet  addressing  the  "Faerie  Queene"  to  the 
attention  of  Francis  Tf/alsingham  indicates  Spenser's  claim  of 
sonship  with  Virgil: 

"That  Mantuane  poetes  incompared  spirit. 
Whose  girland  now  is  set  in  highest  place. 


♦       "The  Purple  Island"  VI,  5 

"Spenser's  Vforks"— Morris  p.  3 
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Had  not  Mecaenas,  for  his  worthy  merit. 

It  first  advaunst  to  great  Augustus  grace. 

Might  long,  perhaps,  have  lien  in  silence  bace. 

He  bene  so  well  admir'd  of  later  age. 

This  lowly  muse,  that  learns  like  steps  to  trace. 

Flies  for  like  aide  unto  your  patronage. 

That  are  the  great  I^te.caenas  of  this  age——'** 

Then  too,  the  stanza  with  which  Spenser  begins 

"The  Faerie  Queene" 

"Loi    I,  the  man  whose  ^se  whylome  did  maske. 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  Shephards  weeds. 
Am  no  enforst  a  farre  unfitter  taske. 
For  trumpets  steme  to  chaunge  mine  Oaten  reeds. 
And  sing  of  Knights  and  Ladies  gentle  deeds;" 

is  subtly  suggestive  of  this  poetic  relationship  to 

readers  familiar  with  the  lines  often  prefixed  to  the 

"Aeneid": 

"Ille  ego,  qiai  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 

Carmen,  et  egressus  silvis  vicina  coegi 

Ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva  colono, 

Gratum  opus  agricolis;  at  nunc  horrent ia  martis." 

Statement  of  Thesis 

a*    Little  direct  influence  of  Virgil's  "Eclogues" 

on  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 


"Sforks  of  Edmund  Spenser  "-Morris  p,  9 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spenser  felt  the  Virgilian 
influence  in  both  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  and  "The  Faerie 
Queene",  but  our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  direct  in- 
debtedness varies  somewhat  with  our  consideration  of  the 
Pastoral  and  the  Romance.    A  study  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 
encourages  the  belief  that  Spenser's  debt  to  Virgil's  "Eclogues" 
was  slight  and  indirect,  that  the  classical  reminiscences  of 
his  pastoral  might  as  truly  have  been  the  result  of  his  reading 
the  poetry  of  the  Pleiade  as  of  any  conscious  imitation  of 
Virgil. 

b»    More  direct  influence  of  the  "Aeneid"  on  "The  Faerie 
Queene" 

"The  Faerie  Queene"  seems  to  owe  a  greater  debt  to  Virgil, 
for  it  contains  distinct  traces  of  the  "Aeneid"  in  many  of  its 
incidents,  descriptions,  its  use  of  classical  phrases,  and 
treatment  of  mythological  and  epic  characters.    Still,  however, 
close  the  resemblance  between  such  passages  of  Spenser's  poem 
and  those  of  Virgil's,  the  influence  of  the  "Aeneid"  upon 
"The  Faerie  Queene"  as  a  whole  is  by  no  means  sustained.    The  j 
Virgiliaji  imitations,  confined  largely  to  the  first  books*  ' 
occur  too  infrequently  in  a  poem  the  length  of  "The  Faerie  j 

Queene"  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Spenser  was  greatly 
affected  by  Virgil.    The  influence  of  the  Raraan  master  is  ! 
there,  to  be  sure,  in  lines  vAhich  paraphrase  the  Latin,  in 
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points  of  likeness  in  language  and  imagery  which  could  hardly 
have  been  fortuitous,  yet  such  parallels,  at  best  fragmentary 
and  occasional,  fail  to  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  English 
poem^s  dependence  upon  the  Latin. 
"THE  SHEPHEARDES  CALEiroER" 

I.    The  Pastoral  as  a  literary  convention 

"When  Spenser  published  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 
in  1579,  he  succeeded  to  a  literary  tradition  which 
Kenaissance  imitators  of  Virgil  had  already  established, 
a.    Development  under  Italian  and  French  poets 
In  Italy,  where  the  literar\'-  enrichment  of  this  period 
was  first  felt,  eclogues  after  the  Virgilian  model  had 
been  written  by  Petrarch  and  by  Boccaccio  who  was  first 
inspired  by  his  visit  to  Virgil's  tomb.    They  were 
follOT;-ed  in  the  period  of  the  Later  Renaissance  by  Mantuan 
and  Sannazaro.    The  "Eclogues"  of  llantuan,  written  in 
the  fashion  of  Virgil  but  not  following  the  classical 
model  very  exactly,  became  more  popular  than  those  of 
the  ancient  poet  himself,  and  served  as  text  books  in 
the  schools.    Sannazaro  borrowed  freely  from  Virgil  for  his 
"Piscatory  Eclogues"  and  his  "Arcadia";  he  added,  however, 
the  terza  rima  of  the  "Divina  Comedia"  to  the  accepted 
pastoral  form.    The  next  century  brought  imitations  of 
the  "Georgics"  in  Alaraanni»s  "Coltivazione"  and  Rucellai»s 


'*Api'*«    This  imitation  of  ancient  poets,  especially  of 
Virgil,  vras  encouraged  by  Ilarco  Vida  vrho  gave  the 
following  advice  in  his  "Art  of  Poetry": 

"Come  then,  ye  youths,  and  urge  your  generous  toils; 

Come  strip  the  ancients,  and  divide  the  spoils 

Your  hands  have  won".* 
In  France  the  Latin  influence  vras  perpetuated  in 
Clement  iiarot's  "Eclogues"  and  the  pastoral  poetry  of 
the  Pleiade,  a  group  composed  of  seven  scholarly  French 
poets  of  the  16th  century,  chief  among  whom  were  Ronsard, 
dtiBellay,  Baif,  and  Daurot.    They  took  their  name  from 
that  of  a  group  of  seven  Greek  poets  living  in  Alexandria 
in  the  3rd  century.    The  aim  of  the  Pleiade  was  to  revive 
classical  studies  in  the  spirit  of  Petrarch,  yet  to  make 
the  work  national  and  patriotic.    DuBellay  criticized 
ilarot  severely  for  his  slavish  imitation  of  classical 
models  and  pleaded  that  poetry  should  not  be  limited  but 
should  derive  its  inspiration  from  the  whole  field  of 
bucolic  literature  inherited  from  Theocritus,  Virgil, 
and  writers  of  modem  France  and  Italy. 

1.    Changes  from  the  classical  in  content  and 

form. 

In  following  duBellay's  suggestion,  the  Pleiade 


Virgil  and  the  English  Poets"— Nitchie  p.  78 


gave  to  the  pastoral  tradition  a  nevr  freedom.    They  found 
Virgil's  sources  in  his  Sicilian  models  and  nevr  patterns 
in  the  Greek  which  thev  imitated  according  to  their 
fancy,  adding  details  of  their  ovm,  emphasizing  some 
phases,  and  omitting  others. 

Hovvever,  variation  in  subject  matter  v/as  not 
the  only  way  in  which  the  freedom  urged  by  deBellay  waa 
mainfested.    Changes  were  made  by  the  Pleiade  in  meter 
as  well*    The  Latin  hexameter  had  established  the  form 
of  almost  all  the  pastorals  in  Italian  literature  vn.th 
the  major  exception  of  Sannazaro's  terza  rima.  Both 
Petrarch  and  Boocacio  had  v/ritten  their  eclogues  in 
hexameters  and  the  only  French  pastoral  poetry  of  any 
note  before  Baif  and  Ronsard,  namely,  that  of  Marot, 
had  kept  as  close  to  the  Latin  meter  as  it  vms  possible 
to  do  in  the  French  language.   -Ronsard,  hov/ever,  wrote 
in  octosyllabic  couplets  and  pentameters,  while  Baif 
used  a  great  variety  of  measures. 

A  consideration  of  these  metrical  changes  by  the 
Pleiade  writers  is  of  importance  in  estimating  the 
influence  which  this  group  of  poets  had  upon  Spenser. 
He  was  certainly  not  following  Virgil  in  his  verse 
forms.    It  was  his  French  models  that  had  freed  him 
from  the  traditional  hexameter  and  justified  his  experi- 
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ments  in  versification* 

b»    The  Pastoral  in  England 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  English  pastoral 
tefore  Spenser.    It  had  made  its  appearsuice  in  the  six 
eclogues  of  Alexander  Barclay,  who  follov^ed  closely  the 
work  of  Mantuan,  the  eight  eclogues  of  Barnabe  Googe, 
and  two  pastoral  songs  in  the  Italian  spirit  contributed 
by  Surrey  to  Tottle's  '^Liiscellany".    In  general  the 
condition  of  English  literature  in  1578  was  deplorable. 
The  Renaissance  had  produced  in  England  no  poeia  of 
European  fame.    Legouis*  suggests  that  Y/yatt  and  Surrey 
might  have  done  it  had  they  lived  longer,  that  Sackville 
had  given  promise  of  geniws  in  the  "Induction"  to  "Mirror 
of  Iiiagistrates"  but  he  had  renounced  poetr;^''  for  politics. 
George  Gascoigne,  who  demonstrated  his  versatility  in 
many  fields  of  literature,  had  failed  to  raise  English  to 
the  standard  of  French  and  Italian.    Therefore  it  became 
the  task  of  Spenser  under  the  encouragement  of  such 
students  as  "E.  K."  and  Gabriel  Harvey  to  lift  English 
from  its  obscurity,  to  elevate  the  vernacular. 

1.    Adoption  of  the  Pastoral  by  Spenser 
That  Spenser  made  his  poetic  debut  with  a 
pastoral  is  not  surprising.    He  began  in  the  same  way 
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"Spenser"  p.  52 
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as  had  most  of  the  outstanding  poets  of  the  Italian  and 
French  Renaissance.    He  v/as  being  governed  by  a  great 
literary  lav;  of  the  16th  century.    Pastorals  had  so  come 
into  favor  that  young  men  chose  them  as  the  models  for 
their  first  literary  efforts  ■with  the  idea,  perhaps,  of 
sometime  writing  epics.    Marco  Vida*  well  expressed  the 
prevailing  idea: 

"But  in  no  Iliad  let  the  youth  engage 
His  tender  years  and  unexperienced  age; 
Let  him  by  just  degrees  and  steps  proceed. 
Sing  with  the  swain  and  tune  the  tender  reed:" 
"E.  K."**explained  in  a  letter  to  Harvey  that 
Spenser  was  "following  the  example  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  poetes,  which  devised  this  kind  of  wryting,  being 
both  so  base  for  the  matter,  and  homely  for  the  manner,  at 
the  first  to  trye  theyr  habilities,  and,  as  young  birds  that 
be  newly  crept  out  of  the  nest,  by  little  first  to  prove 
theyr  tender  wyngs. — So  flew  Theocritus.— So  flew  Virgile, 
as  not  yet  well  feeling  his  winges.  So  flew  ifajituane,  as 
being  not  full  somd.    So  Petrargue.    So  Boccace.  So 
Marot,  Sanazarus,  and  also  divers  other  excellent  both  Italian 
said  French  poetes,  vrhose  footing  this  author  everywhere 
followeth." 


"Edmund  Spenser"  p. 36 

"Works  of  Spenser"— Morris  p.  443 


In  the  pastoral  convention  as  it  was  transmitted 
to  Spenser,  the  tern  shepherd  meant  poet,  etnd  because  of 
its  use  hy  Virgil,  it  had  come  to  signify  scholar-poet.  The 
object  of  this  type  of  poem  as  the  16th  century  accepted  it 
was  not  merely  to  picture  life  among  shepherds,  but  by  the 
use  of  a  setting  emd  of  circconstances  differing  as  far  as 
possible  from  actual  life,  to  give  the  poet  freedom  to  "VTrite 
about  himself  ajid  his  friends,  to  criticize  contemporary 
life  as  he  saw  it.    With  I^ajituan  and  Barclay,  the  pastoral 
was  a  vehicle  for  general  moralizing  and  harsh  satire  par- 
ticularly on  v^omen  and  the  clergy. 

With  Spenser  it  was  the  mediujn  through  which  he 
made  his  bid  for  court  prefement.    The  "new  poet"  was 
introducing  himself  v^ith  a  type  of  poem  new  to  England. 
What  he  had  taken  from  previous  writers  of  pastorals  and  from 
Chaucer  he  attempted  to  harmonize  in  a  calendar  of  months 
representing  his  changing  moods.    In  "January"  he  bemoans 
his  fate  and  the  cruelty  of  Rosalind.    In  "April"  he  sings 
a  rapturous  song  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth— a  song  in 
which  "the  high  Elizabethan  chivalry  for  the  first  tine 
rings  out  clear".*    In  "December"  the  poet  likens  himself 
in  his  despair  to  the  dying  year.    But  "The  Shepheardes 
Calender"  is  by  no  means  a  love  poem  in  a  pastoral  setting; 


"Edmund  Spenser"  Cory  p.  8 
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it  is  a  serious  reflection  of  the  political  and  religious 
issues  with  which  England  was  at  that  time  concerned  and  of 
the  personal  fortunes  of  the  poet  himself. 
II.  Sources 

The  twelve  eclogues  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 
represent  the  Old  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Classical 
influence.    Spenser  had  a  sincere  liking  for  the  Old 
English  verse  of  Chaucer — a  liking  which  Legouis*  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  Spenser  lived  in  the  age  of  the  chronicles 
of  Edward  Hall  and  Holinshed,  of  the  antiquarians,  Viilliam 
Camden  and  John  Stow.    It  was  aji  "atmosphere  of  heated 
patriotism  favorable  to  the  revival  and  glorification  of 
all  tliat  pertained  to  the  past  of  Britain". 

The  importance  of  Chaucer  as  a  force  behind  Spenser's 
work  can  be  judged  from  the  first  lines  of  the  letter  which 
"E.  K."**  wrote  recommending  Spenser's  new  poem  to  the 
attention  of  Harvey I 

"Uncouthe,  tmlciste,  sayde  the  old  famous  Poete  Chaucer: 
whom  for  his  excellencie  and  wonderful  skil  in  making  his 
scholler  Lidgate,  a  worthy  scholler  of  so  excellent  a  maister, 
calleth  the  Loadestarre  of  our  Language*    and  who  our  Colin 
Clout  in  his  Aglogue  calleth  Tityrus  the  God  of  shepheards, 
comparing  hym  to  the  worthiness  of  the  Roman  Tityrus,  Virgile." 


♦      "Spenser"  p.  54 
**      "V/orks  of  Edmund  Spenser"  -Morris  p.  441 
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Thus  does  Spenser  himself  giving  to  Chaucer  the 
pastoral  name  of  ^ityrus  acknowledge  him  as  his  master> 
teacher,  and  example  in  the  June  eclogue: 

"The  God  of  shepheardes,  Tityrus,  is  dead, 
Yiho  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make; 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  vms  the  soveraigne  head 
Of  shepheards  all  that  bene  with  love  ytake* 


Nowe  dead  he  is,  and  lyeth  vnrapt  in  lead, 

(01  why  should  Death  on  hym  such  outrage  showe?) 

And  all  hys  passing  skil  with  him  is  fledde. 

The  fame  whereof  dayly  greater  growe. 

But,  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flowe 

Of  what  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  hedde, 

I  soone  vrould  learne  these  v^oods  to  wayle  my  woe. 

And  teach  the  trees  their  trickling  teares  to  shedde." 

Lines  79-94 

No  doubt  this  respect  for  Chaucer  and  his  desire  to 
follow  him  accounts  for  Spenser's  choice  of  an  archaic 
form.    "He  hath  laboured",  says  "3.  K.",  "to  restore,  as 
to  theyr  rightful  heritage,  such  good  and  naturall  English 
words,  as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost  cleane 
disherited".*    Such  a  revival  of  "good  and  naturall  words" 
served  to  unite,  as  through  a  process  of  naturalization. 


*       "VYorks  of  Edmund  Spenser"  -  Morris  p.  442 
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the  parts  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  taken  from  native 
and  foreign  sources  into  a  thoroughly  English  whole. 

That  the  second  great  influence  on  "The  Shepheardes 
Calender"  was  the  French  is  not  surprising  v/hen  we  consider 
Spenser's  life-long  interest  in  French  literature.    In  1569, 
while  he  was  still  in  school,  Spenser  made  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  some  fifteen  of  duBellay's  French  sonnets,  "Songes 
ou  Visions  sur  Rome",  into  unrhymed  English  Verse;  he  called 
his  version  "The  Vision  of  Bellay".    Twenty-two  7/ears  later 
he  reissued  the  translation  in  rhymed  verse,  adding  thirty- 
tv;-o  more  of  the  French  poet's  sonnets.    Also  in  his  "Ruins 
of  Roiae"  Spenser  was  translating  duBellay's  "Antiquite's 
de  Rome"  literally. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  French  contribution 
to  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  is  that  of  Marot's.     "E.  K." 
observes  that  "November"  was  "made  in  imitation  of  l^iarot 
his  song,  vrhich  he  made  upon  the  death  of  Loys  the  French 
Queene".    Indeed  both  the  Movember  and  the  December 
eclogues  are  literal  paraphrases  of  the  French  "Oeuvres" 
although  "£•  K."  does  not  note  this  fact  in  his  gloss  of 
the  latter  eclogue.    He  does  explain  in  previous  notes  that 
Spenser  called  himself  Colin  because  the  French  poet  had 
used  a  similar  pastoral  name,  and  that  his  poetic  shepherd, 
Thenot,  came  also  from  Morot. 


I 


c 


To  see  hovr  closely  Spenser  followed  his  French  model, 
we  need  only  take  a  fev/  lines  from  the  passage  in  "which 
Marot,  assuming  for  the  time  the  name  of  Robin,  confided 
to  the  shepherd-god  Pan  his  youthful  ambition  to  become  a 
poet  and  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  lines  in 
Spenser's  "December"* 

"Sur  le  printemps  de  ma  jeunesse  folle 
Je  ressemblais  I'hirondelle  qui  vole 
Puis  ca  puis  la.    L'age  me  conduisait 
Sans  peur  ni  soin  ou  mon  coeur  me  disait. 
En  la  forget,  sans  la  crainte  des  loups." 

"Eglogue  Au  Roy" 
"VHiilome  in  youth,  when  flowrd  my  joyfull  spring. 
Like  Swallov;-  swift  I  wandered  here  and  there; 
For  heate  of  heedlesse  lust  me  so  did  sting. 
That  I  of  doubted  daunger  had  no  feare: 
I  went  the  wastefull  woodes  and  forest  wide, 
Withouten  dreade  of  Yfolves  to  bene  espyed."* 
Other  lines  of  Marot  from  this  same  passage  read: 
"Escoute  un  peu,  de  ton  vert  cabinet, 
Le  chant  ri^ral  du  petit  Robinet" 

The  English  version  of  '^^penser  echoes  these  lines: 
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"Hearken  awhile  from  my  green  cabinet 
The  rural  song  of  careful  Colinet" 

The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  note  of  religious  satire  so  strong  in 
Spenser's  eclogues.    "October"  is  generally  conceded  by 
modem  critics  to  be  based  on  ilantuan  despite  "E.  K's" 
coimnent  that  the  eclogue  was  "made  in  Imitation  of 
Theocritus.— And  the  lyke  also  is  in  Mantuane". 

The  fourth  source  of  influence  is  that  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.    From  time  to  time  through  the  poem  attention 
is  called  by  "E.  K's"  glosses  to  various  lines  or  phrases 
which  the  commentator  observes  to  be  in  imitation  of  these 
poets.    However,  the  only  single  eclogue  to  which  he 
definitely  attributes  a  classical  foundation  is  "August". 
He  says  of  "March"  that  it  "seameth  somewhat  to  resemble 
that  same  of  Theocritus". 

Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  shov/  to  what 
extent  the  influence  of  Virgil  is  manifested  in  Spenser's 
works,  we  shall  treat  this  August  eclogue  at  a  later  time 
and  examine  its  Virgilian  features  in  an  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  those  of  Virgil's  3rd  and  7th  Eclogues  which 
Spenser  professed  to  imitate. 

V/hile  considering  the  different  sources  from  which 
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Spenser  drew  his  material,  we  are  interested  in  noting  that 
the  mosaic  pattern  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  mingles  nanes 
with  no  thought  of  incongruity.    There  are  classical  names 
like  Menalcas  and  Dido,  French  ones  like  Thenot,  and  coinmon 
English  ones  like  Cuddie,  Y/'illye,  and  Lobbin.    The  use  of 
English  nanes  and  the  rustic  diction  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  produce  homely,  familiar  touches.    They  give  "an 
atmosphere  of  reality  to  the  themes  and  fonas  borrwYed  from 
abroad,  and  make  the  song  contest  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus, 
the  religious  and  moral  satire  of  Llantuan,  and  the  elegy  of 
Marot  seem  native  to  English  soil".* 
III.    Echoes  from  Virgil's  "Eclogues" 

"E.  K's"  elaborate  glossing  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender" 
gives  Spenser's  work  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  poem  which 
has  been  carefully  edited  lest  it  be  misunderstood.    In  this 
task  the  commentator  shov/s  himself  to  be  a  conscientious 
scholar.    He  painstsdcingly,  though  at  times  erroneously, 
explains  the  meanings  of  v/ords,  of  personalities,  the  signif- 
icance of  allusions,  and  the  sources  from  which  Spenser  drew 
various  ideas  and  phrasei,    Although  he  attributes  several 
passages  from  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  to  Virgil,  he  does 
not  indicate  in  which  of  the  Roroan  poet's  works  the  original 


*      "Virgil  and  the  English  Poets"  -  Nitchie  p.  102 


passages  may  be  found.    Therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  Yf.  P. 
Mustard  who  has  made  a  study  of  these  classical  allusions 
and  finds  that  six  of  them  are  to  the  "Eclogues"  of  Virgil. 

In  the  January  eclogue         K«"  would  have  us  compare 
Spenser's 

"His  clownish  gifts  and  curtsies  I  disdaine,— — — — 
Ah,  foolish  Hobbinol,  thy  gyfts  bene  vaynej" 

Lines  57-59 

with  Virgil 's 

"Rusticus  es,  Corydon;  nec  m\mora  curat  Alexis," 

Eel.  II  Line  56 
If  "E.  K."  is  considering  the  respective  use  of  the  words 
"clownish"  and  "rasticus",  he  may  well  be  justified  in 
drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two  passages;  if  he  finds 
his  point  of  likeness  in  the  general  idea  expressed,  he 
would  seam  over  zealous  in  his  desire  to  picture  Spenser 
as  a  follower  of  Virgil.    It  is  a  significant  fact  that  to 
educated  men  of  the  Renaissance  a  reference  to  unrequited 
friendship  was  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  "Alexis"; 
thus,  its  use  by  Spenser  need  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  English  poet  was  intentionally  imitating  Virgil's  line. 
One  reference  is  given  from  "February", 
"The  blocks  oft  groned  under  the  blov^." 

Line  215 
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as  coming  from  Virgil's 

"Saxa  gemunt  gravido— " 
This  particular  line  i^ustard  has  failed  to  find  in  any  poem 
either  vritben  by  Virgil  or  commonly  attributed  to  him. 
Lines  from  the  Liar  oh  eclogue, 
"For  als  at  home  I  have  a  syre, 
A  stepdame  eke,  as  whott  as  fyre. 
That  dewly  adayes  counts  mine»" 

Lines  40-42 

are  noted  by         K«"  as  being  in  imitation  of  Virgil's 
"Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  iniusta  novercaj " 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pedus,  alter  et  haedos. 

Eel.  Ill  Lines  33-34 
Here  the  likelihood  of  Virgilian  origin  must  be  based  on 
the  similarity  of  the  last  lines  of  the  passages  quoted. 
The  "iniusta  noverca"  was  a  stock  phrase  in  general  use  by 
pastoral  writers;  Mantuan  had  used  it,  as  had  Boccaccio  and 
Jean  Baif  before  Spenser. 

"E.  K."  compares  the  follovring  lines  from  "June", 
"Tho  would  I  seeke  for  Queen-apples  unrype 
To  give  my  Rosalind;" 

Lines  43-44 

with  Virgil's 
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"Ipse  ago  cana  legam  tenera  lanugine  mala 
Castaneasque  nuces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat.*' 

Eel,  II  Lines  51-52 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  similarity  between  these  lines,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  convincing  proof  against  "E»  K's" 
authority.    Yet  the  passages  in  the  respective  pastorals  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  the  general  situations  bear  little 
resemblance.    Virgil  enumerates  many  gifts:    lilies  in  heaped- 
up  baskets,  violets,  poppies,  and  many  other  flowers,  then 
chestnuts,  plxms,  apples,  and  laurel  with  its  neighboring  myrtle. 
Spenser  mentions  besides  the  "unrype  apples"  only  "Girlons" 
for  his  lady's  golden  hair.    It  would  seem  that  if  he  had  the 
second  "Eclogue"  before  him  as  he  wrote,  he  vrould  have  been 
tempted  to  take  more  from  Virgil  since  he  made  the  most  of  any 
opportunity  for  indulging  his  fondness  for  cataloging  trees  and 
flowers. 

"August"  furnishes  two  references.    The  first  of  these  is 
to  Spenser's 

"Perdie,  and  wellawaye,  ill  may  they  thrived 
Never  knew  I  lovers  sheepe  in  good  plight." 

Lines  19-20 
vriiich  "E.  K."  tells  us  i«  from  Virgil's 


"Infelix  0  semper,  oves,  peousJ  ipse  Heaersun 
Dum  fovet  ac  me  me  sibi  praeferat  ilia  veretar 
Hio  alienus  oves  custos  bis  rnulget  in  hora 
Et  succus  pecori  et  lao  subducitur  agnis." 

Eel.  Ill  Lines  3-5 
As  we  shall  see  later  from  a  more  detailed  study  of  this 
particular  eclogue  which  deals  with  the  song  contest,  the 
general  resemblfluice  betv/een  Spenser's  "August"  and  the 
treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  pastoral  poems  of  Baif 
and  Ronsard  is  more  marked  than  is  the  resemblance  between 
"The  Shepheardes  Calender"  and  the  Virgilian  eclogues. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  more  probable,  since  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Spenser's  model  was  the  Pleiade  poets  rather 
than  Virgil,  that  the  lines  just  quoted  were  from  Baifi 
"0  malheureux  le  maistre,  0  be stall  malheureux 
Cependant  que  Mannot  de  Mar got  amoureux. 
^i  a  peu  qu'en  amour  Berlem  ne  le  devance. 
A  fin  d'  entretenir  de  ses  dons  sa  bobance. 
Pour  vendre  le  laitage  a  toute  heure  le  trait, 
Aux  vaches  et  aux  veaux  derobent  tout  le  lait." 

"Oeuvres"  III— 21* 
The  other  reference  from  "August"  compares 
"Fayth  of  my  soule,  I  deeme  ech  have  gayned." 

Line  31 
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"Et  vitula  tu  dignus  et  hie—" 

Eel,  III— Line  108 
This  theme  of  a  decision  given  in  favor  of  both  con- 
testants because  of  the  judge's  inability  to  make  a  choice 
had  become  a  convention,     Baif  used  it  in  '*Mannot"  and 
Pierre  Ronsard  in  his  second  "Berger  Voyager"  (line  386) 
says : 

"L'un  sur  1' autre  n'aura  le  pris  victorieux"* 
Our  final  consideration  is  "E.  K's"  observation  that 
the  following  lines  from  Spenser  "seemeth  to  express  Virgil's 
verse": 

"-«-sbveraigne  Pan- — 

Doest  save  from  mischief  the  univary  sheepe 

Als  of  their  maisters  hath  no  lesse  regarde 

Then  of  the  flocks,  which  thou  dost  watch  and  warde" 

"December"  Lines  9-12 
"--Pcoi  curat  oves  oviiamque  magistros" 

Eel.  II  Line  33 
Spenser  may  have  had  Virgil's  line  in  mind  but  we  are 
tempted  to  discount  the  classical  authority  when  -vie  find  a 
quotation  like  the  following  from  liarot,  the  French  poet  whose 
lines  we  knov/  Spenser  was  in  the  habit  of  translating: 
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"—0  Pan  Dieu  souTarain, 
Qui  de  guarder  ne  fus  one  paresseux 
Pares  et  brebis  et  les  maistres  d'iceux"* 
The  idea  of  the  shepherds*  being  sent  homeward  by- 
approaching  darkness  fomfs  the  ending  of  fire  of  Spenser's 
eclogues : 

"Hye  thee  home  shepheard,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted" 

"February"  Line  246 

"But  see  the  Welkin  thicks  apace. 

And  stouping  Phebus  steeps  his  facet 

Yts  time  to  hast  us  homeward" 

"March"  Unes  115-117 

"But  let  us  homev/ard;  for  night  drav/eth  on. 

And  twincling  starres  the  daylight  hence  chase" 

"April"  Lines  160-161 

"But  now  the  bright  Sunne  gynneth  to  dismount: 

And  for  the  deawie  night  now  doth  nye, 

I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hye." 

"May"  Lines  315-317 

"—and  home  apace. 

Least  night  "with  stealing  steppes  doe  you  for  sloe." 

"June"  Lines  116-117 
"The  night  nigheth  fast,  yts  time  to  be  gone" 

"August"  Line  196 
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This  coTiTention,  a  farorite  one  with  Tjriters  of  pastorals, 
while  reminiscent  of  Virgil *s 

"Ite  doniom  saturae,  renit  Hespeinis,  ite  capellae" 

Eol.  10  Line  77 

is  equally  suggestire  of  Kantuan's 

"Sed  ian  Vesper  adest  et  sol  se  in  nube  recondens, 
Dum  cadit,  agricolis  Tricinos  nuntiat  iEibres; 
Cogere  et  ad  caulas  pecudes  conrertere  tenpus"* 
If  Virgil  were  indeed  Spenser's  direct  inspiration  during 
the  yrriting  of  "The  Shepheardes  Calender",  should  we  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  tvielre  books  of  his  pastoral  more  than  six 
references  to  the  "Eclogues"?    Moreorer,  of  these  six  references 
noted  by  the  commentator  there  are  only  two  which  seens  to  bear 
a  sufficiently  striking  resemblance  to  lines  in  the  Latin 
"Eclogues"  to  satisfy  us  that  Spenser  was,  as  Webbe  said, 
"narrowly"  imitating  Virgil,    "E.  K»"  fails  to  take  into  accoimt 
the  fact  that  Spenser  had  a  rery  real  interest  in  the  pastoral 
writers,  Baif  and  Ronsard,  and  that  he  must  hare  been  familiar 
with  the  Virgilian  themes  as  they  had  been  adapted  by  these 
French  poets. 
lY.  "Augi;st" 

Spenser's  eighth  eclogue,  "August",  is  the  only  one  for  which 
a  definitely  classical  origin  is  claimed.    The  introductory  note 
by  "E»  K»  states  that  "in  this  Aeglogue  is  set  forth  a  delectable 
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controversie,  made  in  imitation  of  that  in  Theocritus;  v/hereto 
also  Virgile  fashioned  his  third  and  seventh  Aeglogue", 

The  theme  of  the  eclogue  is  an  Arcadian  song-contest  7/hioh 
is  suggested  by  Willye  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  thoughts  of 
the  luck-less  lover  from  his  grief.    The  challenge  is  accepted 
by  Perigot,  and  Cuddie  is  appointed  to  decide  the  merits  of  the 
contestants  and  the  winner  of  the  wager.    Both  Willye  and 
perigot  give  pledges,  the  former  a  mazer,  or  cup,  and  the  latter 
a  spotted  lamb.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  however, 
Cuddie  is  unable  to  decide  in  favor  of  either  singer  and  so 
declares  that  "ech  have  gayned". 

These  are  the  motifs  used  by  Virgil  in  his  third  "Eclogue"i 
the  challenge,  the  laying  of  wagers,  the  choice  of  a  judge,  and 
the  drawn-decision.    But  it  is  likewise  true  that  these  same 
features  had  been  used  by  Baif ,  who  like  Spenser,  combined 
Virgil's  third  and  seventh  "Eclogues"  in  his  "Marmot",  and  also 
by  Ronsard.    Moreover,  Spenser's  treatment  is  more  like  that  of 
these  later  writers  than  it  is  like  Virgil's. 

Let  us  consider  the  songs  that  resulted  from  the  challenge. 
They  are  made  of  real  significance  by  Virgil  whereas  they  are 
subordinated  by  Baif.    As  these  songs  appear  in  "The  Shepheardes 
Calender"  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  att«xapt  to  follow  the 
classical  form  or  spirit  for  they  are  not  as  in  Virgil  in 
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answering  couplets  of  equal  importance.    Vfillye's  verses 

follow  Perigot's  as  minor  refrains  or  "undersongs". 

*'Perigot--It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve. 

Willye- — Hey  ho,  hollidayej 

Per»~vnien  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrieve 

¥fil.--Kow  gynneth  this  roundelay 

Per* — I  saw  the  bouncing  Bel lib one. 

V.'il, — Hey  ho,  bonibell 

Per. — Tripping  over  the  dale  alone; 

Vfil. — She  can  tripp  it  very  well: 

Per.— V7ell  decked  in  a  frocke  of  gray. 

Wil. — Hey  ho,  gray  is  greete." 

Lines  53-66 

These  few  lines  v/ill  serve  to  show  the  difference 

between  Spenser's  verse,  described  by  Cory*  as  an  "in- 

comparable rollicking  duet,  which  plays  so  deftly  on  the 

verge  of  Mother  Goose  doggerel  yet  remains  true  song",  and  the 

dignified  verses  of  Virgil  in  which  each  alternate  utter- 

ance is  a  finished  epigram: 

"Dam.~Ab  love  principixun,  Musae:    lovis  omnia  plena; 

Ille  colit  terras,  illi  mea  caniina  curae. 

Men.— Et  me  Phoebus  amat;  Phoebus  sua  semper  apud  me 
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Munera  sunt,  lauri  et  suave  rubens  hyacinthus. 

*     "Edmund  Spenser"  p.  27 
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Dam.— Halo  nea  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 
Men.— At  mihi  sese  offert  ultro,  meus  ignis,  Amyntas, 
Notior  ut  iam  sit  canibus  non  Delia  nostris." 

Eel.  Ill  Lines  60-67 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Baif  adds  a  note  of  his  own  in 
the  introduction  of  twenty  lines  of  trivinl  conversation 
about  Marmot's  mistress.    This  nevi  touch,  adopted  by  Spenser, 
is  made  the  theme  of  his  "roundel". 

Spenser  does  not  copy  Virgil's  method  of  gaining  the 
reader's  attention  by  introducing  his  shepherds  engaged  in 
spirited  banter.    And  he  again  departs  from  the  classical 
poet  by  omitting  any  exchange  of  insults  and  boasting  as  the 
challenge  is  made.    His  Perigot  says  simply 

"That  shall  I  doe,  though  mochell  worse  I  fared, 
Xever  shall  be  sayde  that  Perigot  v/as  detred." 

Lines  23-24 

Virgil's  shepherds,  Damoetas  and  Menalcas,  speak  thus: 
"Dam. -An  mihi  oantando  victus  non  r odder et  ille, 

Quem  mea  carminibus  memiisset  fistula  caprxim? 
Si  nescis,  meus  ille  caper  fuit,  et  mihi  Damon 
Ipse  fatebatur;  sed  reddere  posse  negabat. 
Men.-Candando  tu  ilium?    Aut  uinquaia  tibi  fistula  cera 
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luncta  fuit?    non       in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
Strid.enti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen?" 

Eel,  III  Lines  21-27 
While  Virgil's  judge,  Palaemon,  dismisses  the  con- 
testants with  the  four  lines 

"Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  ccajiponere  litea: 
Et  vitula  tu  dignus  et  hic-et  quisquis  amores 
Aut  metuet  dulces  aut  experietur  amaros. 
Claudite  iam  rivos,  pueri*    sat  prata  biberiint." 

Eel.  Ill  Lines  108-111 
Spenser's  Cuddie  sings  at  length.    This  introduction  of  a 
final  song  by  the  judge-a  song  consisting  of  some  forty- 
lines  is  a  purely  im-Virgilian  touch. 

Another  difference  in  treatment  is  seen  in  the 
naming  of  the  pledges  by  the  vying  shepherdes.    Both  Virgil 
and  Spenser  have  a  cup  offered  as  a  prize,  a  v/ooden  cup 
upon  which  a  design  is  carved.    Virgil's  passage  takes  the 
following  form: 

t.....i.......  — -pocula  ponam 

fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis; 
Lenta  quibus  torno  facili  super  addita  vitis 
Diffusos  hedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos. 
In  medio  duo  signa,  Conon  et-quis  fuit  alter. 
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Descripsit  radio  totiun  qui  gentibus  orbem, 
Tempora  quae  messor,  quae  curvus  arator  haberet?** 

Eel.  Ill  Lines  36-42 

Spenser's  passage  reads: 

"A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  warre: 
"yVherein  is  enchased  many  a  fayer  sight 
Of  Beres  and  Tygres,  that  maken  fiers  warre; 
And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  vri. Id  vine, 
Entrailed  with  a  wantoir  Yvie-twine« 
Thereby  is  a  lambe  in  the  wolves  jav/esi 
But  see,  how  fast  renneth  the  shepheard  swayne. 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the  beastes  pawes; 
And  here  with  his  shepe-hooke  hath  him  slayne. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  sene?" 

Lines  26-35 

This  double  picture  which  V/illye  describes  as  ornamenting 
the  cup  he  pledges  is  held  by  critics*  to  be  reminiscent 
of  Theocritus  rather  than  of  Virgil  since  the  latter  poet 
introduces  the  second  part  of  his  picture  v/ith  the  words, 
"Quis  fuit  alter?"    Still  the  French  pastorals  of  Baif  and 
Ronsard  regularly  presented  the  two  distinct  piotures  which 
Spenser  uses,    Baif  has  in  his  "Marmot"  a  similar  scene  of 
action,  a  struggle  with  tigers  and  lions  which  contrasts  as  does 
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Spenser's  with  the  quiet  picture  given  "by  Virgil  of  Conon  and 
the  astronomer  who  marked  with  his  rod  the  heavens  for  ir.an, 
and  determined  the  seasons  for  reaper  and  plowman*  Indeed, 
in  their  descri-ptions  of  carved  cups  these  French  poets  were 
fond  of  depicting  dramatic  action,  of  presenting  little 
plays  within  plays. 

Both  Spenser's  Cuddie  and  Virgil's  Palaemon  happen  along 
at  just  the  right  time  and  are  asked  to  decide  the  contest. 
But  Ronsard's  invitation  (Eclogue  Four)  to  a  passerby  to  sit 
in  the  shade  and  act  as  judge  corresponds  more  closely  with 
Spenser 's 

''STil,— But  for  the  Sunnbeame  so  sore  doth  us  beate. 

Were  not  better  to  shunne  the  scortching  heat? 
Per«--V/ell  agreed,  Vfillie;  then  sitte  thee  downe, 
swayne • " 

Lines  47-49 

¥/hile  these  appear  to  be  the  outstanding  differences 
between  Virgil's  treatment  of  the  '*August"  theme  and  Spenser's, 
Merrit  Hughes,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  various  classical 
influences  upon  the  poetrj'^  of  Spenser,  and  v^hose  authority  we 
have  accepted  for  statements  concerning  Spenser's  indebtedness 
to  Baif  and  Ronsard,  obseinres  that  in  general  the  pastoral 
pictures  of ' the  French  poets  are  more  like  Virgil's  than  are 


Spenser's.    To  Hughes  this  eighth  eclogue  as  a  v/hole  seems  to 
be  only  remotely  and  indirectly  Virgilian. 
Nature  Treatment 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  nature,  even  the  conven- 
tional scenes  of  pastoral  poetry,  is  treated  by  Virgil  and 
by  Spenser*    Virgil  vr&s  reared  in  the  country,  euid  many 
passages  in  his  poems  show  the  deep  influence  upon  his  mind 
of  the  scenes  amid  which  his  boyhood  was  spent,  and  demon- 
strate the  affection  with  which  he  recalled  his  early 
home.    One  of  the  most  charming  and  meaningful  episodes  of 
the  "Aeneid"  is  Aeneas'  first  glimpse  of  Rome  in  its  primi- 
tive state  and  his  visit  to  King  Evander  whom  he  found 
dv/elling  in  pastoral  simplicity.    In  his  "Georgics"  he 
describes  the  husbandman's  lot  as  the  happiest  assigned  to 
man* 

"0  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolasi  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  iustissima  tellus." 

Book  II  Lines  458-460 
Spenser  was  city  bred.    He  longed  for  life  in  London 
and  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.    His  term  in  Ireland  as 
Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  he  thought  of  as  a  period 
of  dreary  exile.    In  his  pastorals  he  has  no  real  peasants 
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and  seems  to  have  no  real  enthusiasm  for  coimtry  life.  His 
interest  is  academic,  reflecting  the  tendency  of  his  age  to 
think  of  rural  life  as  a  symbol  of  innocence  as  opposed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  city,  but  not  as  an  actual  experience  of 
every  day  life*    Indeed  we  find  nothing  in  the  "Shepheardes 
Calender"  that  follov/-s  the  thought  in  the  verses  just  quoted 
from.  Virgil  so  closely  as  does,  for  example,  a  couplet  from 
Robert  Herri ck's  "Country  Life" 

"0  happy  lifei    if  that  their  good 
the  husbandman  but  understood" 
Virgil's  lines 

"Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 
Et  tibi  magna  satis,  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus 
Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  iunco* 
Non  insueta  graves  temptabunt  pabula  fetas, 
Nec  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  laedent* 
Fortunate  senex,  hie  inter  flumina  nota 
Et  fontes  sacros  frigus  captabis  opacian* 
Hinc  tibi,  quae  semper,  vicino  ab  limite  saepes 
Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti 
Saepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro; 
Kinc  alta  sub  rxipe  canet  frondator  ad  auras » 
Hec  tamen  interea  raucae,  tua  cura,  palunbes: 
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Kec  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  a"b  ulmo." 

Eel.  I      Lines  46-58 
seem  sincere  in  their  expression  of  the  satisfaction  and 
joy  which  comes  to  the  nan  who  has  a  little  farm  of  his 
own* 

Spenser's 

"Lo,  Collin,  here  the  place  whose  plesaunt  syte 
From  other  shades  hath  weand  my  wandring  myndej 
Tell  me,  what  wants  me  here  to  worke  delyte? 
The  simple  ayre,  the  gentle  warbling  wynde. 
So  calme,  so  coole,  as  no  where  else  I  fynde: 
The  grassye  groiaad  with  daintye  Daysies  dight. 
The  Bramble  bush  v^here  Byrds  of  every  kynde 
To  the  waters  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right." 

"June"  Lines  1-8 
has  a  more  artificial  ring  in  its  "daintye  Daysies  dight" 
and  "warbling  wynde".    The  poet  is  too  consciously  striving 
for  effect  by  the  use  of  poetic  devices,  and  the  result  seems 
coldly  conventional. 

Virgil  gives  a  more  personal  tone  to  passages  which, 
like  Spenser's,  merely  enumerate  the  delights  of  rural  life. 
"At  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita. 
Dives  opvtm  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundi  s 
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Spelunofto  vivique  lacus  et  frigida  Tenpe 
Mugitusque  boiom  mollesque  sub  arbors  somni 
Non  absunt;  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum, 
Et  patiens  operum  exiguoque  adsueta  iuventus. 
Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patresj" 

Georgics  II  Lines  467-473 
We  gain  the  impression  that  Spenser  thought  of  his 
Arcadia  as  some  vague  region  where  simplicity  of  living 
inspired  high  thinking.    It  was  a  symbol  of  the  golden 
mean,  v/hich  in  theory  was  to  be  commended.    Vfe  do  not  get 
the  feeling,  however,  that  his  peasants  really  knev^  as  did 
Virgil's  why  they  were  forttmate. 

"Hie  focus  et  taedae  pingues  hie  plurimus  ignis 
Semper  et  adsidua  postes  fuligine  nigri:" 

•»Ecl.  VII  Unes  49-50 
Simimary  of  "The  Shepherdes  Calender" 

Our  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  pastoral 
helps  us  to  realize  that  by  Spenser's  time  the  fundamentals 
of  bucolic  poetry  had  become  traditional,  conventional* 
This  form  of  writing,  popular  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  had 
come  to  represent  the  progressive  imitation  of  a  line  of 
pastoral  Tn:iters«    So  v/ell  established  vms  the  convention 
that  16th  century  poets  might  well  have  reproduces  the  fea- 
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tures  of  the  eclogues  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  vdthout  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  v/riters. 

Spenser's  use  of  thirteen  verse  forms  in  his  "Shepheardes 
Calender"  discourages  the  theory  that  he  was  imitating  Virgil 
since  this  metrical  freedom  finds  no  justification  in  the 
classics  but  had  been  introduced  by  French  poets  for  whom 
Spenser  had  great  admiration. 

Spenser's  pastoral  finds  its  strongest  influence  in  Liar ot, 
from  whose  works  two  eclogues,  "Kovember"  and  '^December",  are 
translated;  next  is  Llantuan  from  whom  Spenser  takes  the  October 
eclogue.    In  other  eclogues,  especially  in  those  introducing 
animal  fables,  the  influence  of  Chaucer  is  marked. 

A  classical  source  is  ascribed  to  only  one  eclogue  as  a 
•vrfiolej  namely,  "August"  v/hich  treats  the  motifs  used  by  Virgil 
in  his  Third  "Eclogue."    This  theme  of  a  singing  contest  vms 
a  favorite  one  for  pastoral  treatment.    As  it  is  used  by 
Spenser,  it  bears  less  resemblance  to  the  Virgilian  eclogues 
than  it  does  to  pastorals  of  the  French  Pleiade  poets. 

The  fact  that  "E.  K."  glosses  ten  passages  or  phrases 
as  coming  from  Virgil  does  little  to  strengthen  the  reader's 
belief  that  Spenser  was  imitating  the  Latin  pastoral  since 


only  six  are  references  to  the  "Eclogues",  and  these  cannot 
stand  without  question  as  being  from  Virgil's  text. 

Then  Spenser's  treatment  of  nature  does  not  appear  to  a 
sympathetic  reader  of  Virgil  to  have  had  its  source  in  the 
"Eclogues".    Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  city 
man  could  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Virgil.     Still  if 
Spenser's  admiration  for  nature  had  been  genuine  and  his 
desire  to  follov/  Virgil  sincere,  we  might  expect  hirn.  to 
have  taken  something  from  the  "Georgics".    Yet  it  is 
significant  that  from  this  poem  the  English  poet  took 
nothing. 

"When  these  facts  have  been  considered,  it  seem  logical 
to  conclude  that  in  "The  Shepheardes  Calender"  Spenser  vms 
not  imitating  Virgil  so  closely  as  his  Elizabethan  critics 
would  h8.ve  us  believe. 
•^THE  FAERIE  QUEENE" 
I.  Sources 

In  the  October  eclogue  Piers  advises  the  disillusioned 
poet  to 

"Abandon,  then,  the  base  and  viler  clowne; 
Lyft  up  thy  selfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust. 
And  sing  of  bloody  liars,  of  wars,  of  giusts; 
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Turne  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awful  crovrae. 
To  doubted  Knights,  wnose  woundlass  amour  rasts; 
And  helms  unbruzed  wexen  dayly  browne. 
There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  fluttryng  wing. 
And  stretch  herselfe  at  large  from  East  to  VYest;** 

Lines  37-45 

This  passage  indicates  Spenser's  intention  of  leaving  his 
rustic  Muse  for  the  epic,  and  in  this  he  was  indeed  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Virgil,  who,  before  v/riting 
the  "Aeneid",  had  first  exercised  his  poetic  powers  in 
pastoral  verse. 

But  Spenser's  conception  of  himself  as  a  follovrer  of 
Virgil  who 

"Eft  did  sing  of  warres  and  deadly  drede" 

"October"  Line-59 
did  not  seem  to  the  poet  to  be  inconsistent  vTith  his 
fashioning  of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  as  a  chivalric  romance  after 
the  manner  of  "Orlando  Furioso".    The  Arthurian  legend  which 
lay  behind  Spenser  as  the  story  of  Troy  lay  behind  Virgil 
in  the  dim  era  of  his  country's  birth  was  a  fitting  subject 
for  epic  treatment.    In  his  mere  choice  of  the  legend  of 
Arthur  with  its  national  significance  Spenser  v/as  emulating 
his  epic  predecessors.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Konsard;  in  his 
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introduction  of  chivalry,  invention  of  knights,  and  the 
portrayal  of  the  adventures  of  Arthur  tefore  he  became  king, 
he  was  follon^dng  his  roitiance  predecessors,  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

The  legend  of  Arthur  had  come  through  the  chronicles  of 
'v^ildas,  Nenius,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  Layamon's  "Brut", 
an  English  version  containing  the  nucleus  of  the  Arthurian 
material.    Then  in  the  15th  century  the  myth  with  its  network 
of  associated  stories  \ms  taken  by  Malory  for  "Le  Morte 
D  •Arthur'*. 

Phases  of  this  story  had  been  treated  often  by  English 
writers,  among  whom  were  John'  I^dgate,  John  Stovr,  Raphael 
Holinshed,  Thomas  Blenerhasset,  and  Thomas  Hughes,  while 
obscure  works  like  Richard  Loyd's  "Brief  Discourse  of  the 
most  renouned  Actes  and  right  valiant  conquests  of  those 
puisant  Princes  called  the  Nine  Worthies"  (1584)  together 
with  scattered  Arthurian  allusions,  national  ballads,  and 
bits  of  history  combined  to  make  him  conscious  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  theme.    From  these  legends  Spenser 
saw  that  he  could  create  for  England  such  a  poem  as  Italy 
had  in  Ariosto 's  epic;  he  oould  bring  to  his  country'- 's 
literature  that  highest  poetic  art  as  Virgil  had  brought 
to  Rome  the  imaginative  art  of  Greece.    And  as  Ariosto 
had  honored  the  house  of  Este,  so  would  he  glorify  the  house 


of  Tudor,  which  traced  its  lineage  back  to  Arthur,  by- 
celebrating,  as  it  were,  in  the  Tudor  triumph  the  long  looked 
for  return  of  the  British  King. 

Therefore,  it  v/as  with  the  obvious  intention  of  combining 
the  epic  of  antiquity  with  the  romance  of  the  Renaissance  that 
Spenser  laid  out  the  plan  of  his  poem.    The  romance  must  have 
held  the  stronger  attraction  with  its  tone  of  chivalry,  its 
appeal  of  beauty  and  color,  for  the  battles  of  Redcrosse  or 
of  Sir  Guyon  are  not  those  of  Achilles  or  Aeneas.    It  is  as 
if  Spenser  had  in  mind  the  mediaeval  stories  of  Troy  and 
Aeneas  and  not  the  original  Greek  or  Latin. 

Then  too,  because  of  the  delight  which  the  Elizabethan 
age  took  in  allegorical  shows  and  pagaents,  its  fondness 
for  pastoral  poetry  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  merely  a 
cloak  under  which  truths  were  concealed,  Spenser's  poem 
was  to  be  an  allegoiy.    Its  theme  would  be  the  belief  that 
religion  purged  of  falsehood,  sin,  and  superstition  is  the 
basis  of  nobleness  in  man,  and  it  would  portray  the  struggle 
which  must  go  on  between  "absolute  truth  and  righteousness 
on  the  one  hand  and  fatal  error  and  bottomless  wickedness 
on  the  other."* 

The  poem  was  to  contain  the  moral  philosophy  for  the 
guidance  of  private  life  and  ideal  government;  it  was  to 
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branch  out  into  twenty-four  distinct  stories  intended  to 
portray  twelve  private  and  twelve  public  virtues  of  man, 
each  virtue  to  be  represented  by  a  knight  who  is  called 
upon  to  fight  in  behalf  of  his  virtue  with  a  foe  standing  for 
the  opposing  vice;  these  stories  v/ould  in  turn  branch  out 
again  into  numberless  other  stories  with  Arthur  as  the  unifying 
force. 

This  plan  of  blending  the  single  epic  action  of  a  single 
epic  hero  with  the  activities  of  the  many  other  knights  and 
ladies  resulted  in  a  structure  which  parallels  that  of 
Ariosto's  poem.    Arthur  is  the  nominal  hero,  and  Gloriana  the 
titular  heroine,  but  by  the  curious  narrative  structure 
followed  by  Spenser,  Arthur  is  a  mere  figure  head  appearing 
only  once  in  each  book,  while  the  Faerie  Queene  does  not 
appear  at  all.    The  real  center  of  interest  is  not  in  Arthur's 
quest  for  the  Faerie  Queene  but  in  the  adventures  of  the 
several  knights.    Similarly  Orlando  is  not  the  hero  of  the 
poem  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  romcuitic  wars  of  Charlemagne 
and  Argamante  are  not  the  center  of  interest  but  the  love 
story  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante. 

In  its  strong  moral  element,  "The  Faerie  Queene"  differs 
from  Ariosto's  poem.  Much  of  the  Italian  poet's  cynicism  and 
levity  was  at  variance  with  Spenser's  high  seriousness;  there- 


fore,  he  often  foxmd  it  necessary  to  vaiy  the  treatment  of 
passages  in  adapting  then  to  his  own  need. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  when  Spenser  read  lasso's 
"(reruGalernme  Liberata",  published  in  1582,  he  found  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  more  in  accord  with  his  conception  of  v/hat  an  epic 
should  be.    At  times,  as  in  Book  II  vrhere  the  influence  of  Tasso 
is  narked,  it  would  seem  that  the  follower  of  Ariosto's  "worldly 
glitter  caught  from  the  more  serious  Italian  a  sense  of  painfull 
hesitation  that  awakened  his  own  Puritan  apprehensions"  *  for 
hewrites  in  a  different  strain.    Yet,  the  influence  of  Tasso *s 
"Gerusalemne  Liberata"  is  by  no  means  so  evident  as  is  that  of 
the  "Orlando  Furioso" 

Hazlitt,  Tirriting  of  Spenser's  indebtedness  to  Ariosto, 
gives  the  following  summary i 

"He  has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem 
from  Ariosto,  also  a  number  of  distinct  narratives;  but  he 
has  engrafted  upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fancy  eond  an  endless 
voluptuousness  of  sentiment  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Italian  writer.    There  is  an  originality,  richness,  and  variety 
in  his  allegorical  personages  and  fictions  which  almost  vies 
v/ith  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  mythology.    In  Ariosto,  vre 
walk  upon  the  groimd,  in  a  company  gay,  fantastic,  and 
adventurous  enough,  but  in  Spenser,  we  wander  in  another 
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world,  among  ideal  beings. 
II.    Narrative  details  common  to  "The  Faerie  Queene"  and  the  "Aeneid**  ij 
A.    Story  of  Aeneas 

While  there  are  n^jmerous  passages  in  "The  Faerie 
Queene"  which  would  seem  to  the  reader  familiar  with 
Virgil  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Latin  poet, 
many  of  these  must  be  disregarded  when  examination  shows 
that  they  can  be  found  also  in  Ariosto.    Still,  disregard- 
ing such  details  as  the  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser 
have  in  common,  we  find  many  which  undoubtedly  v/ere 
inspired  by  the  "Aeneid", 

Three  narratives  are  particularly  reminiscent  of 
Virgil »    the  story  of  Aeneas,  the  descent  into  Hell, 
and  the  account  of  the  talking  tree.    Let  us  quote 
from  Book  III  of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  the  story  of 
Aeneas  as  sketched  by  Spenser: 

•Anchyses  sonne,  begott  of  Venus  fayre, • 
Said  he,  'Out  of  the  flames  for  safegard  fled. 
And  yrith  a  remnant  did  to  sea  repayre; 
Where  he  through  fatal 1  errour  long  was  led 
Full  many  yeares,  and  weetless  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore  emongst  the  I^bick  sandes. 
Ere  rest  he  fowndj  much  there  he  suffered. 


*    Variorum  Edition  of  Spenser's  V/orks — Vol.  I  P.  373 


And  many  perilles  past  in  forreine  landes. 

To  save  his  people  sad  from  victours  vengefull  handes 

•At  last  in  Latiun  he  did  a.rryve. 
Where  he  with  cruell  warre  was  entertained 
Of  th'  inland  folke,  which  sought  him  backe  to  drive 
Till  he  with  old  Latinus  was  constraind 
To  contract  vredlock,  (so  the  fates  ordaind) 
V/edlocke  contract  in  blood,  and  eke  in  blood 
Accomplished,  that  many  deare  complaind: 
The  rival  slaine,  the  victour,  through  the  flood 
Escaped  hardly,  hardly  praised  his  v/^edlock  good. 

'Yet,  after  all,  he  victor  did  survive. 
And  vfith  Latinus  did  the  kingdom  part; 
But  aXter,  when  both  nations  gan  to  strive 
Into  their  names  the  title  to  convart. 
His  Sonne  lulus  did  from  thence  depart 
ViTith  all  the  v/arlike  youths  of  Trojan  bloud 
And  in  long  Alba  plast  his  throne  apart; 
T/Vhen  faire  it  flurished  and  long  time  stoud. 
Till  Romulus,  renewing  it,  to  Rome  remound. • 

III. 9.41-43 

this  account  Spenser  has  mentioned  the  significant 
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events  in  the  life  of  Aeneas.    To  be  sure,  the  main  story 
of  the  "Aeneid"  does  not  deal  with  the  founding  of  Alba 
Longa,  but  prophetic  references  are  made  to  it  in  "Aen." 
I,  1,  in  Anchises'  prediction  of  the  future  glory  of 
Rome  ("Aen,"  6,766),  and  in  the  outline  of  Tioman  history 
on  the  shield  forged  for  Aeneas  by  Vulcan  ("Aen,"  8,628). 

Lines  of  Spenser's  poem  which  vividly  recall  the 
Latin  are: 

"lYedlocke  contract  in  blood,  and  eke  in  blood 
Accomplished" 
which  expresses  Virgil's 

''Sanguine  TroiaEio  et  Rutulo  dotabere,  virgo, 
Et  Bellona  manet  te  pronuba»" 

Book  7-Lines  318-319 

The  Line 

"And  v/ith  a  renmant  did  to  sea  repa2,Te", 
reminds  us  of  the  Latin 
"reliquias  Danaum" 

Book  1-Line  30 

while 

"So  the  Fates  ordained" 
gives  the  idea  so  important  to  the  "Aeneid"  that  the  Trojans 
were  "acti  fatis"  (Book  I,  32),  and  that  Aeneas  especially 


was  "fato  profugus"  (Book  1,2). 
Descent  into  Hell 

In  "The  Faerie  Queene"  I,5«31-35  Spenser  represents 
Duessa  and  Hight  making  a  journey  through  Hell  with  Sans  joy- 
that  the  "wounded  knight  may  be  healed  by  Aeschulapius.  This 
account  of  a  risit  to  Pluto's  realm  with  its  picture  of  the 
crowd  at  the  Styx,  the  lakes  Acheron  and  Phlegethon,  the 
dog  Cerberus,  and  the  unfortunate  beings  doomed  to  erer- 
lasting  punishment  irnnediately  calls  to  laind  Book  6  of  the 
"Aeneid"  which  recounts  Aeneas'  experience  v^hen,  conducted 
by  the  Sibyl  to  the  abode  of  the  Shades,  he  spent  one  day 
there  with  his  father. 

Duessa  ajad  her  guide  approach  the 
"——yawning  gulfe  of  deep  Avernus  hole. 
By  that  sane  hole  an  entraiince,  darke  and  bace, 
Vfith  smoake  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place. 
Descends  to  hell:    there  creatures  nerer  past, 
"That  backe  retourned  v;ithout  hearenly  grace." 
Aeneas  and  the  Sibyle  find 

"Spelunca  alta~Tastoque  iimnanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorunque  tenebris, 
Quam  super  haud  ullae  poterant  inpune  rolantes 
Tender e  iter  pinnis:    talis  sese  hali-fcus  atris 


Faucibus  ef fund ens  super  ad  convexa  ferebat" 

Lines  237-241 
Duessa  and  Night  pass  the  Acheron 
"And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 


The  house  of  endless  paine  is  built  thereby 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  pimishment 
The  cursed  creatures  doe  eternally  torment." 
Aeneas  suddenly  becomes  avmre  of 

"Itoenia  lata— triplioi  ciroumdata  nuro. 
Quae  rapidus  flamrnis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
Tartareus  Phlegethon,— " 

Lines  549-551 

This  is  Virgil's  place  of  punishment  for  great  sinners. 

The  "ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment"  in  the 
English  poem  may  v/ell  express  Virgil's  surmxary  of  the  forms 
of  torture 

"Non  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omnis  scelenaa  comprendere  formas. 
Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim," 

Lines  625-627 
In  his  list  of  victims  doomed  to  punishment  in 
tartarus  Spenser  includes  seven  persons.    Three  of  these. 


Ixion, Tityos,  and  Theseus  are  named  by  Virgil,  and  reference 
is  made  to  two  others,  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus,     The  line 

"Theseus  condemned  to  endless  slouth  by  law; '* 
clearly  echoes  the  Latin 

— -sedet  aetermunque  sedebit 

Infelix  Theseus;" 

Lines  617-618 
Cerberus  is  described  by  both  poets  as  the 
monster  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hell,  rearing  his 
snakes  in  anger  at  the  approach  of  the  strangers.  As 
in  the  "Aeneid"  he  is  appeased  by  the  Sibyl,  so  in  "the 
Faerie  Queene"  he  is  pacified  by  Kight. 

"Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personat,  adverse  recubans  immanis  in  antro, 
Cui  vates,  horrere  videns  iem  colla  colubris, 
Melle  soporataxi  et  medicatis  frugibus  off  am 
Obicit." 

Lines  417-421 

"Before  the  threshold  dreadfull  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along. 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venemous. 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongi 
At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong. 


And  felly  gnarre,  untill  Dayes  enemy 
Did  him  appease; 

For  she  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally," 
Furthermore  there  is  expressed  in  this  last  line  the  same 
idea  as  in  "Aeneid"  6,247  "—Hecate  caeloque  Ereboque 
potentem" 

There  are  scattered  passages  in  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
which,  while  not  connected  vrith  the  canto  from  which  vre 
have  just  quoted,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
Virgil's  conception  of  the  Lower  World.    In  Book  II, 
Canto  7  we  find 

"  a  beaten  broad  high  way  did  trace. 

That  streight  did  lead  tc  Plutoes  griesly  rayne. 

By  that  vrayes  side  there  sate  internall  Payne, 

And  fast  beside  him  sat  tximultuous  Strife: 

The  one  in  hand  an  yron  whip  did  strayne 

The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knifej 

And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did 

threten  life. 

On  thother  side  in  one  consort  there  sate 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despight, 
Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-burn:.ng  Hatej 


• 

• 

But  gnav/ing  Gealosy,  out  of  their  sight 

Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bight; 

And  trembling  Feare  still  to  and  fro  did  fly. 

And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him  mightj 

Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lye. 

And  shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye," 

"F.Q."-2.7.21-22 

This  enumeration  of  personified  ills  v^ith  v;hich 

Pluto  was  surrounded  may  well  be  compared  vrith 

''Vestibulem  ante  ipstua  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci 

Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubi]fci  Surae, 

Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi  tristisque  Senectus 

Et  Metus  et  malesuada  Fames  ac  turpi s  Egestas, 

Terribiles  visu  formae,  Letumque  Labosque; 

Turn  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor  et  mala  mentis 

Gaudia,  mortif erumque  adverse  in  limine  Bellum 

Ferreique  Exmienidum  thalami  et  Discordia  demens, 

Viperetjm  crimen  vittis  innexa  cruentis." 

Book  VI-Lines  273-281 

It  is  very  probably  that  ^irgil's  placing  the 

Chimaera  at  the  portals  of  Hell  furnished  Spenser  with 

the  idea  for  his 

 fell  Chimaera  in  her  darksome  den" 

"F.Q."  6.1.8 


(51) 


"F.Q.^-e.I.S 

T/?hile  the  deep  pool,  Cocytus,  v/hich  Virgil  men- 
tions ("Aen, "-6,323)  is  often  referred  to  by  Spenser — 
always  as  deep,  dark,  and  grim, 

A  Spenserian  critic*  has  aptly  coiitrnented  on 
"The  Faerie  Queene"  I,5,32-35  in  the  followin^^  -^vords: 

")7hen  we  recall  the  sixth  hook  of  the  "Aeneid," 
that  journey  of  Aeneas  through  Hades  vrhich  gives  signi- 
ficance and  unity  to  Virgil's  huge  scheme,  vie  realize 
that  Spenser's  inutation,  though  often  vivid  and  grand,  is 
a  mere  intercalation. " 

This  statement  is  vrorthy  of  consideration  for  it 
is  quite  true  that  Duessa's  "journey"  is  merely  incidental; 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  central  story.  Aeneas'" 
"journey"  serves  a  real  purpose;  it  forms  a  link  with  the 
past  in  the  hero's  meeting  with  Palinurus,  the  Dardan  chiefs 
who  had  dies  in  the  Trojan  War,  Dido,  and  his  father;  it 
forms  a  link  with  the  future  in  Anchises'  prediction  of 
the  glory  of  Home  by  v:hich  assurance  Aeneas  is  encouraged 
to  continue  -his  mission. 

Aside  from  this  structural  difference,  Spenser's 
passage  fails  to  catch  and  express  the  spirit  of  Virgil's. 
In  "The  Faerie  Queene"  the  ghosts  "chattering  their  iron 
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teeth"  give  a  conception  of  the  niediaeval  hell  rather  than 
the  pagan.    Spenser  must  have  considered  Avernus  entirely- 
loathsome  and  looked  upon  its  people  with  aversion.  Sure- 
ly, we  fail  to  gain  smy  suggestion  of  the  pity  which  Virgil 
feels  for  the  suicides  and  lovers. 

Again,  Spenser's  list  of  personified  evils,  includ- 
ing Strife,  Revenge,  Treason,  Hate  and  Geolosy  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  mediaeval  Moralities,  v/hereas  Virgil's  evil 
spirits  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  ills  which  in 
the  course  of  his  life  come  to  man  and  over  which  he  has 
little  control—Grief,  Cares,  Disease,  Age,  Fear,  Vfant, 
Death,  and  Distress— grim  realities  of  human  experience. 

Yet,  despite  this  difference  in  treatment,  which 
is  not  unnatural  when  we  consider  the  wide  span  of  years 
which  separated  the  two  poets,  critics  of  Spenser  feel 
that  the  accoiant  of  a  visit  to  hell  in  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
was  inspired  by  that  in  the  "Aeneid", 
The  Talking  Tree 

Spenser  reproduces  one  Virgilian  story  as  a  com- 
plete unit,  the  legend  of  a  bush  which,  when  Redcrosse" 
pluckt  a  bough",  let  fall"  smal  drops  of  gory  bloud  that 
trickled  down  the  sane." 


1 
1 
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• 

t 

"Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  v^as  heard. 

Crying,  '01  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  teare 

Ify  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rynd  embardj 

But  fly,  ah,  fly  far  hence  away,  for  feare 

Lest  to  you  hap  that  happened  to  me  heare. 

And  to  this  wretched  Lady,  my  deare  love; 

0  too  deare  love,  love  bought  with  death  too  deare.l' 

Astonyd,  he  stood  and  up  his  heare  did  hove. 

And  with  that  suddein  horror  could  no  member  move. 

At  last,  whenas  the  dreadfull  passion 
Was  overpast,  and  manhood  v.'ell  av/ake. 
Yet  musing  at  the  straunge  occasion. 
And  doubting  much  his  sence,  he  thus  despake: 
•What  voice  of  damned  Ghost  from  Limbo  laJce, 
Or  guile fulle   spright  wandring  in  empty  aire. 
Both  which  fraile  men  doe  oftentimes  mistake. 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  eares  these  speaches  rare. 
And  ruefull  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood 
to  spare?" 

"F.Q."  I.II.31-32 

Virgil's  account  takes  the  following  form: 

"Kam,  quae  prima  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbos 
Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquuntur  sanguine  guttae 


Bfc  terram  tabo  maculant,  Llihi  frigidus  horror 
Membra  quatit,  gelidusque  ooit  formidine  sanguis* 
Rursus  et  alterius  lentvan  convellere  vimen 
Insequor  et  causas  penitus  temptare  latentist 
Ater  et  alterius  sequitur  de  cortice  sanguis. 
Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agrestis 
Gradivujnque  pat  rem,  Geticis  qui  praesidet  arvis. 
Rite  socundarent  visus  omnenque  levarent. 
Tertia  sed  postquam  maiore  hastilia  nisu 
Adgredior  genibusque  adversae  obluctor  harenae- 
(Eloquar,  an  sileain?)-g0mitus  lacrimabilis  imo 
Auditur  tumulo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  auris: 
'Quid  mi serum,  Aenea,  laceras?    lam  parce  sepulto, 
Faroe  pias  scelerare  manus— " 

"Aen."    Ill— 27-42 
In  Spenser's  acoount  a  man  has  beai  transformed  into 
a  tree  by  a  witch;  in  Virgil's  the  shoots  are  arrows  that 
have  taken  root  in  the  body  of  a  murdered  man»  Ariosto 
also  tells  of  a  similar  metamorphosis  in  the  "Orlando 
Furioso"  VI,  28-29,  but  his  version  does  not  give  the  idea 
of  Virgil's  "parce  pias  scelerare  manus"  or  "mihi  frigidus 
horror".    Dante,  as  well  as  Ariosto,  made  use  of  this 
legend,  but,  as  Lliss  Hitchie  finds,  Spenser's  representa- 
tion of  it  is  "nearer  Virgil's  in  thought  and  language"* 


♦"Vergil  and  the  English  Poets"    p.  114  (note  5) 


than  is  that  of  either  of  the  Italian  poets* 
III.  l.^hological  characters  common  to  "The  Faerie  Queene" 

and  the  "Aeneid" 
In  Spenser's  reproduction  of  classical  mythology  we 
find  nany  clear  echoes  from  the  "Aeneid".    If  we  consider 
his  representation  of  the  gods,  the  first  outstanding 
likeness  is  the  picture  of  Neptune 

"His  face  was  rugged,  and  his  hoarie  hed 
Dropped  with  brackish  deav/:    his  threeforkt  Pyke 
He  steamly  shooke,  and  therewith  fierce  did  stryke 
The  raging  billowes,  that  on  every  syde 
They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  long  broad  Dyke, 
That  his  swift  charet  might  have  passage  wyde 
Y/hich  foure  great  Hippodames  did  draw  in  temev^ise 

tyde." 
"F.Q, "3.11.40 

which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  powerful  sea  god  who 
in  "Aeneid"  I  rides  over  the  water  in  his  chariot,  trident 
in  hand,  and  calms  the  waves. 

Spenser's  Morpheus  is  the  god  of  sleep,  having  dreams 
under  his  charge.    The  portals  of  sleep 

''Ir'/hose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast. 
The  one  faire  fam'd  of  bumisht  Yvory, 
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The  other  all  with  Silver  overcast;'* 

"F.Q."I.I.40 

are  from  Virgil's 

"Sunt  geminae  Somni  portaej  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  iwnbris. 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto." 

"Aen. "6, 893*895 

The  leaden  mace  with  which  Morpheus 

"Arrested  all  that  courtly  company" 

"F.Q."I.4,44 

may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Lethe-drenched  branch  \7'hich 
the  god  shook  over  Palinurus»  head,  "Aeneid"  5,854» 

Writers  do  not  agree  in  their  conception  of  Mercury. 
By  some  he  is  represented  Vv-lth  wings  on  his  hat,  by  others 
the  wings  are  added  to  his  staff.    Spenser  follows  Virgil 
in  putting  them  upon  his  feet.    Miss  Savvtelle,  whose  study 
of  the  sources  of  Spenser's  classical  mythology  is  most 
helpful  in  tracing  such  references,  suggests  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Spenser  owed  his  impression  of  Mercury 
to  works  of  art.    She  points  out  that  power  over  creatures 
in  Hades  is  claimed  for  this  staff  by  both  poets.  She 
does  not,  however,  call  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
Spenser's  "infernall  feends"  and  Virgil's  "animas"  in  the 
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passages  which  she  uses  to  justify  her  suggestion. 
"Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
IfVith  which  he  wonts  the  Stygian  realnes  invade 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  eternall  shade: 
Th'  infernall  feends  vrith  it  he  can  assrrage. 
And  Orcus  tarae,  v^hora  nothing  can  persuade." 

'^F.Q."  2.12.41 
— et  primun  pedibus  taler.ia  nectit 
Aurea,  quae  sublimem  alis  sive  aequora  supra 
Seu  terram  rapido  pariter  cum  flamine  portant. 
Tun  virgam  capit;  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 
Pallentis,  alias  sub  Tartara  tristia  mittit," 

"Aen."  4,239-243 
Lines  in  "The  Faerie  Queene"  v;hich  name  Venus' 

favorite  haunt  -  will  have  a  familiar  ring  to  the 

student  of  Virgil.     Spenser  says  of  Mount  Acidale 
"They  say  that  Venus,  vfhen  she  did  dispose 
Her  selfe  to  pleasaunce,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  her  selfe  as  in  a  gladsome  port. 
Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport;" 

"F.Q."  6.10  9 

Virgil's  use  of  this  name  is  in  line  721  of  Book  I, 


vrhen  Cupid  is  said  to  be  mindful  of  "his  Acidalian 
mother". 

"The  Faerie  Queene"  has  a  description  of  Venus' 
templo 

"Into  the  iniiiost  Temple  thus  I  came, 
WMch  faming  all  with  frankensence  I  found 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars  flame. 
Upon  a  hundred  marble  pillors  round 
The  roofe  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground. 
All  deckt  with  crovmes,  and  chaynes,  and  girlands 

gay.  " 

"F.Q."  4.10,37 

which  is  said  to  have  surpassed  that  v/hich  Phidias  made 
"in  Paphos  Isle  of  yore".    This  reminds  us  of  '^irgil's 
lines. 

"Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit  sedeque  revisit 
laeta  suas,  ubi  templum  illi  centx-imque  Sabaeo 
Ture  calent  arae  sertisque  recentibus  halant." 

"Aen."  1,415-417 
Spenser  follows  ^irgil  in  his  reference  to  , 
Delos,  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

"  The  Isle  of  Delos  whylome,  men  report. 

Amid  the  Aegaean  sea  long  time  did  stray 
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Kor  made  for  shipping  any  certeine  port. 
Till  that  Latona  travelling  that  way. 


Of  her  fayre  tvrins  vi&s  there  delivered 
l^ich  aftenvards  did  rule  the  nij^ht  and  day. 
Thenceforth  it  firmely  was  established 
And  for  Apolloes  temple  highly  herried." 

"F.Q."  2,12,13 
"Sacra  mari  colitur  m-edio  gratissima  tullus 
Nereidum  matri  et  Ifeptuno  Aegaeo, 
Quam  plus  Arq\aitenens  oras  et  litora  circ^lm 
Errantem  l!j'-cono  e  celsa  Gyaroque  re- 

vinxit, 

Iirrniotamque  coli  dedit  et  contemnere 

ventos. " 
"Aen."  3,73-77 
In  "The  Faerie  Queene"  2.3.21  Spenser  pictures 
"goodly  Ladie  clad  in  hunters  weed" 

"Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 

Of  sv/ift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cjmthus  greene, 

ViTiere  all  the  Nymphes  have  her  unwares  forlore, 

Vfandreth  alone  with  bov;-  and  arrowes  keene. 

To  seeke  her  game:" 


"F.Q."  2.3.31 

This  comparisoii  of  Britomart  v^ith  Diana  recalls 
Virgil's  description  of  ^^ido  as,  dressed  for  the  hunt, 
she  appeared 

"Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis  aut  per  iuga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  nille  secutae 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades;  ilia  phare- 
tam 

Pert  umero— — — — ** 

"Aen."  1,498-501 
The  first  reference  made  by  Spenser  to  Aurora 
pictures  the  goddess  as  clad  "in  her  purple  pall" 
("F.Q."  1.4.16);  his  second  mentions  her  "rosy  cheekes" 
and  "golden  locks"  ("F.Q."  1.II.51).    In  Latin  the  adj- 
ective "purpura"  often  used  to  describe  her  is  subject 
to  various  shades  of  meaning,  purple,  red,  or  violet. 
"Aeneid"  7,26  which  represents 

"Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis" 
doubtless  gave  Spenser  the  idea  of 

"-  her  charet,  all  -with  flov;-ers  spred," 

"F.Q."  I. II. 51 

The  classical  writer  also  uses  "crocea"  to  describe  her. 
Spenser  may  have  had  this  adjective  in  mind  when  he 
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speaks  of  "her  golden  locks". 

Mention  is  made  by  both  poets  of  nythological 
personages,  not  necessarily  gods  or  goddesses.  The 
story  of  the  abduction  of  uan^nnede  is  referred  to  by 
Spenser 

"Jove— ——--in  soaring  Engles  shape. 
And  with  wide  v/inges  to  beat  the  buxoma  ayre: 
Once,  when  he  ivlth  Asterie  did  scape: 
Again,  when  as  the  Trojane  boy  so  fayre 
He  snatcht  from  Ida  hill,  and  with  him  bare; 
And  the  rude  Shepheards  after  him  did  stare" 

"F.Q."  3. II. 34 

and  by  Virgil 

"  puer  frondosa  regius  Ida 

Velocis  iaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat, 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis;  quern  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  lovis  armiger  uncisj 
Longaevi  palmas  nequiquam  ad  sidera  tendunt 
custodes,  -" 

"Aen."  5,252-257 
Britomart,  the  companion  of  Red  Crosse,  is  the 
counterpart  of  Virgil's  Camilla,  although  she  is  never 
so  vividly  portrayed  as  is  the  heroine  of  "Aen."  II. 
They  are  alike  in  the  maiks  of  chivalry  characteristic  of  the 
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daughters  of  Penthesilia,  in  their  forest  breeding, 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  Diana. 

The  picture  which  Spenser  gives  of  Celaeno,  the  harpy, 

who 

—  sitting  on  a  clifte 

A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorroaTS  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  asonder  could  have  riftej" 

"F.Q."  E.7.E3 

recalls  Virgil's  prophetess  of  ill-onem  who  predicted 
the  trouble  and  hardships  in  store  for  the  weary  Trojans. 
("Aen."  3,245) 

Spenser's  representation  of  the  Gulfe  of  Greediness 
as  a  peril  to  be  shunned  by  seamen  because  it 

deepe  engorgeth  all  this  v/orldes  pray 
TIfhich  having  swallovred  up  excessively. 
He  soone  in  vomit  up  again  doth  lay. 
And  belches  forth  his  superfluity." 

"F.Q."  2.12.3 
brings  to  mind  Virgil's  Charybdis  who 

"  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 

Sorbet  in  abruptvun  fluctus  rursusque 

sub  auras 

Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda" 


"Aen."  3,421-422 
ViTiile  the  "hideous  ^ocke,  on  tother  syde" 
which  Spenser  personifies  as  a  creature  that 
"Over  the  v/aves  his  rugged  armes  doth 

lift, 

and  threatneth  dovrae  to  throv;  his  ragged 

rift 

On  whoso  cometh  nigh;  yet  nigh  it  dravros 
All  passengers,  that  none  from  it  can  shift: 
i^'or,  whiles  they  fly  that  Gulfes  devouring  jav/os 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunck  in  helples 

wawes. " 
•^.Q."  2,12.4 

is  Virgil's  Scylla  whom 

"—  Caecis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris 

Ora  exsertanten  et  navis  in  saxa  trahentem" 

"Aen."  3,424-425 
Features  conmon  to  "The  Faerie  Queene"  and  the  "Aeneid" 
•    Passages  from  the  "Aeneid" 

Llany  of  these  passages  bear  such  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Virgil's  that  vre  nay  not  be  assuming 
too  much  to  set  them  down  as  paraphrases  of  the 
Latin. 


There  is  the  comparison  of  a  person's  being 
wounded  by  love's  darts  as  a  deer  is  vrounded  by  an 
arrow  in  Spenser ' s 

"And  many  yeares  throughout  the  world  I  straid, 
A  "virgin  widow,  v,rhose  deepe  wounded  rrdnd 
i''''ith  love  long  time  did  languish,  as  the 
striken  hind," 

"F.Q,"  1.2.24 

and  in  Virgil 's 

"Uritur  infelix  Dido  totaque  vagatur 

Urbe  furens,  qualis  coniecta  cerva  sagitta, 

"Aen."  4,68-69 

Spenser's  model  for  the  lines 

"Her  brest  all  naked,  as  neet  yrory 
Yfithout  adorne  of  gold  or  silver  brir;ht, 
Ynaerewith  the  Craftesman  wonts  it  beautify" 

"F.Q."  3.12.20 

is  thought  to  be  Virgil's  verse 

"Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus, 

aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circum- 
datur  auro." 


i 


"Aen."  1,592-593 
In  "The  Faerie  Queene"  1.5. II  the  conqueror's 
words  addressed  to  his  dying  enemy 

"Goe,  caytive  Elfe,  him  quickly  OYertake, 


Goe,  guiltie  ghost,  to  him  my  message  make," 

"F.Q."  1.5. II 

echos  Pyrrhus'  words  to  Priam 

 -Referes  ergo  haec  et  nuntius  ibis 

Pelidae  genitorij" 

"Aen."  2,547 
The  words  vdth  vrhich  Spenser's  "roiall  Virgin" 
expresses  her  gratitude  to  Arthur 

"7/hat  hath  poore  ^irgin  for  such  perill  past 
Vifherev/'ith  you  to  reward? 


And  he  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
YiTith  equal  eye,  their  merites  to  restore. 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  mee. 
And  v/hat  I  cannot  quite  requite  with 

usuree" 
"F.Q."  1.8.27 
should  be  compared  with  Aeneas'  words  to  Dido 


"——grates  persolvere  dignas 

Hon  opis  est  nostrae,  Dido—-  

Di  tibi,  si  qua  pios  respectant  numina, 

si  quid 

usquam  iustitia  est,  et  mens  sibi 

conscia  recti, 
Praemia  digna  ferant." 

"Aen."  1,600-604 
Spenser's  description  of  the  "cursed  man" 
whom  Redcrosse  and  Sir  Trevisan  meet  in  a  cave,  vrho 

 -garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 

With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched  was" 

"F.Q."  lo9.36 
resembles  Virgil's  description  of  the  Greek  whom 
the  Trojans  meet  on  the  island  of  Sicily* 
"— -Dira  inluvies,  iramissaque  barba 
Consertum  tegumen  spinis," 

"Aen."  3,593-594 
Lines  from  "The  Faerie  Queen"  3, 5 ,24 
"His  bootelesse  bow  in  feeble  hand  upcaught 
And  therevn.th  shott  an  arrov/  at  the  lad; 
Vftiich  fayntly  fluttering;  scarce  his 

helmet  raught 


And  glaunoing  fel  to  ground,  but  him  annoyed  naught, 
follow  in  idea  the  "Aeneid"  2,  lines  544-546 
"Sic  fatus  senior,  telumque  imbelle  sine 

iotu 

Coniecit,  rauco  quod  protinus  aere 

repulsvun 

Et  sutnmo  clipei  nequiquam  vunhone  pependit." 

The  picture  which  Spenser  gires  of  the  "feendes" 

"busy  at  their  furnaces 

"One  with  great  bellowes  gathered  filling  ayre. 
And  Yfith  forst  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame 
Another  did  the  dying  bronds  repayre 
With  yron  tongs,  and  sprinckled  ofte  the  same 
With  liquid  vmves,  fiers  Vulcans  rage  to  taiae," 

"F.Q."  2.7.36 
is  an  elaboration  of  Virgil's  account  of  the 
actirities  of  the  Cyclopes 

"—--alii  rentosis  follibus  auras 

Accipiunt  redduntque;  alii  stridentia  tinguunt 

Aera  laoui" 

"Aen."  8,  449-451 

The  English  lines 

"Great  gloir^/-  and  gay  spoile,  sure  hast  thou  gott. 


And  stoutly  pror'd  thy  puissaunce  here  in  sight." 

"F.Q."  2.4.45 

echo  the  scorn  of  the  Latin 

"Egregiaja  rero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 
tuque  puerque  tuusj  magnum  et  memorabile  nomen". 

"Aen."  4.93-94 
Another  Virgilian  touch  may  be  seen  in  Una's 
apostrophy  to  heaven: 

"Be  judge,  ye  heavens,  that  all  things  right  esteeme, 
Hcfw  I  hin  lov'd  and  love  viith  all  my  might." 

"F.Q."  1.7.49 
Y^ith  this  may  be  compared  Aeneas'  words 

"Iliaci  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum 
Tester  in  occasu  vestro  nec  tela  nec  ullas 
Vitavisse  vices  Danaum-- — — — " 

"Aen."  2,  431-433 

Sans joy  seeks  his  enemy 

"IVho  all  that  v/hils  lay  hid  in  secret  shade" 

"F.Q."  1.5.15 

as  Aeneas 

"— sol^x^l  densa  in  caligine  Turnvaa 

Vestigat  lustrans,  solm  in  certamine  poscit." 

"Aen."  12-446-467 


The  sacrificing  of  an  enemy  to  avenge  the  Manes 
is  "brought  out  by  Spenser 

 Lol  there  the  v^orthie  meed 

Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife; 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining  strife 
In  peace  may  pas sen  over  Lethe  lake, 
Vi/hen  mourning  altars  purgd  with  enemies  life. 
The  blacke  infernall  Furies     loen  aslake;'" 

"F,q."  1.3.36 

and  by  Virgil 

•*  Sulmone  creates 

Quattuor  hie  iuvenes,  totidem,  quos  educat  Ufens 
Yiventes  rapit,  inferias  quos  inmolet  unbris 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  sanguine  f lemmas." 

"Aen."  10,517-520 
The  second  half  of  the  following  line  from  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  1.3.34: 

"So  bent  his  spear e,  and  spurd  his  horse  with 
yron  heele." 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin 

"Quadrupedemque  citum  ferrata  calce  fatigat." 

"Aen,"  11-714 
There  is  a  classical  note  in  the  prophecy  in 


•which  Merlin  reveals  to  Britomart  the  line  of  kings 
("F.Q»"  3«3,5E)«    The  description  of  one  hero  in 
particular 

"Behold  the  manJ  


How  like  a  Gyaunt  in  each  manly  pai*t 
Beares  he  himselfe  vfith  portly  majestee 
That  one  of  the  old  Heroes  seems  to  beel 
He  the  six  Islands,  comprovinciall 
In  auncient  tines  unto  great  Britianee, 
Shall  to  the  same  reduce,  and  to  him  call 
Their  sondry  kings  to  do  their  homage 

severall" 

follows  certain  lines  of  the  "Aeneid**  6 

"Qui  iuvenesi  quantas  ostentant,  aspice  viris" 

Line  771 

"En  huius,  nate,  auspiciis  ilia  incluta  Roma 
Imperium  terris,  animos  aequabit  Olympo/ 
Septemque  una  sihi  muro  circumdabit 

arces" 
Lines  781-783 
A  narked  likeness  is  to  be  found  betvz-een  the 
complaint  of  Spenser »s  nymph,  Marinell, 


"0,  what  availes  it  of  immortall  seed 
To  been  ybredd  and  never  borne  to  dye? 
Farre  better  I  it  deeme  to  die  irith  speed" 

"F.Q."  3.4.38 
And  that  of  Juturna  in  the  "Aeneid  12 
"-——cur  mortis  adempta  est 
Condi cio?    Possem  tantos  finere  dolor es 
Nunc  certe,  et  misero  fratri  comes  ire 

per  umbras" 

Lines  879-881 
Another  echo  of  the  "Aeneid"  12  is  seen 
in  the  lines 

"Her  sinfiill  sowle  v/ith  desperate 

disdaine 

Out  of  her  fleshly  ferm  fled  to  the  place 

of  paine" 
"F.Q."  3,6.23 

yrhich  it&b  very  probably  borrovred  from 

"—  — -ast  illi  solvuntur  frigore  membra 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub 

umbras" 
Lines  951-952 


The  vmrelenting  anger  which  Spenser's  knight  feels 
at  the  sight  of  aji  enemy  wearing  his  brother's  shield 
"At  last  the  Paynim  chaunst  to  cast  his  eye. 
His  suddein  eye  f leaning  vrith  vnrathfull  fyre. 
Upon  his  brothers  shield,  which  hong  thereby: 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  yre," 

"F.Q."  1.5.10 

parallels  Aeneas'  wrath  at  the  recognition  of  Pallas' 

belt  worn  by  Turnus 

"Bt  iam  iamque  magis  cunctantam  flectere  semo 
Coeperat,  infelix  vonero  cum  apparuit  alto 
Balteus  et  notis  fulserunt  cingula  bullis 
Pallantis  pueri,  victum  quem  vulnere  Tumus 
Straverat  atque  umeris  inimicum  insigjie  gerebat. 
Ille,  ooulis  postquaim  saevi  monimenta  doloris 
Ebcuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus  et  ira 
Terribilis:" 

"Aen."  12,940-947 
The  fire  of  love  likened  by  Spenser  to  a  poison 
"And  through  her  bones  the  false  instilled  fire 
Did  spread  it  selfe,  and  venime  close  inspire." 

"F.Q."  3.1.66 

is  the  expression  of  the  lines  in  v/hich  Venus  gives  in- 
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struotions  to  Cupid  for  the  beguiling  of  Dido 

"Oocultum  inspires  ignem  fallasque  veneno." 

"Aen."  1,688 

Spenser's  account  of  the  Fay  who  "viras  granted  the 
request  that  the  soul  of  her  eldest  son  might  pass  at 
death  to  his  second  brother,  and  in  tvirn  the  double 
soul  of  this  brother  should  pass  to  the  third  brother 

"'Then  since,'  (quoth  she)  'the  terme  of  each  mans 

life 

For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  bee, 

Graunt  this;  that  v^hen  ye  shred  vrith  fatall  knife 

His  line,  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three. 


Eftsoons  his  life  nay  pass  into  the  next: 
And,  when  the  next  shall  likev/ise  ended  bee. 
That  both  their  lives  may  likev/ise  be  annext 
Unto  the  third,  that  his  may  so  be  trebly  wext.'" 

"F.Q."  4.2.52 

seems  to  contain  the  idea  underlying  Evander's  boast  that 

he  had  killed  a  king 

"ifascenti  cui  tres  animas  Feronia  mater, 
Horrendum  dictu,  dederatj  terna  aniia  movenda, 
Ter  leto  sternendus  eratj  cui  turn  tamen  omnes 


Abstulit  haec  animas  dextra  et  totiden  exuit  amis  • 

"Aen."  8,  564-567 
Y/hen  Britomat  meets  Troiapart  in  the  forest,  she 
questions  hini  thus; 

"Hayle,  GroomeJ  didst  not  thou  see  a  bleeding 
Hynde?" 

"F.Q."  2.3.32 

to  which  he  replies 

"0  Goddesse,  (for  such  I  thee  take  to  bee) 
For  nether  doth  thy  face  terrestrial  sheviT, 
Her  voyce  sound  mortallj  I  avovj-  to  thee. 
Such  wounded  beast  as  that  I  did  not  see," 
This  is  very  like  ^irgil's  picture  of  the  meeting  of 
Aeneas  with  his  ir.other.    Venus  first  hails  him 

-'heus,'  inquit,  'iuvenes,  monstrate,  mearum 
Vidistis  si  quam  hie  errantem  sororum, 

"Aen."  1,321-322 
He,  not  recognizing  his  mother,  replies 

"Nulla  tuarum  audita  mihi  neque  visa  sororum, 
O-quam  te  memorem,  virgo?  namque  haud  tibi  voltus 
Mortalis,  nec  vox  hominem  sonatj  0  dea  certe." 

"Aen."  1,326-328 
Sir  Claribell's  words  to  Scudamour 


I 
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"—-past  perils  well  apay«" 

"F.Q."  4,9,40 

are  very  suggestive  of  Virgil's  familiar 

— Forsan  et  haec  oltm  neminisse  iuvabit." 

"Aen."  1,203 

It  nay  be  that  Spenser's  original  intention  was 
to  follow  the  structural  plan  of  the  "Aeneid",  for, 
like  ^irgil,  he  takes  us  in  his  first  book  "in  nedias 
res",  then,  like  Virgil,  he  invents  a  situation  -whereby 
Guyon  at  Medina's  banquet  is  urged  by  his  hostess  to 
recount  his  adventures  thus  far  and  the  reason  for 
his  undertaking  them.    This  stor^'-  told  by  Guyon  of  the 
origin  of  his  quest  is  introduced  into  "The  Faerie 
Queene"  at  about  the  sarae  point  at  which  Aeneas  begins 
his  recital  in  the  "Aeneid".    Hovrever,  the  fact  that 
the  knight  has  no  real  story  to  tell,  and  that  Spenser 
makes  no  further  attempt  to  give  unity  to  subsequent 
parts  of  his  long  poem  favors  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  poet  adopted  Virgil's  device  more  as  an 
ornament  than  as  a  structural  aid»    He  virtually  ac- 
knowleges  his  debt  to  Virgil  by  using 

"Conticuere  Otnnes  intentique  ora  tenebant.. 
Inde  tore  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  altoi" 


(76) 


"Aen,"  2,  1-2 

as  the  last  lines  of  his  stanza 

"Thus  fairely  shea  attempered  her  feast. 
And  pleasd  them  all  v^^ith  meete  sa'  iety. 
At  last,  when  lust  of  meat  and  drinke  vras  ceast. 
She  Guyon  deare  besought  of  curtesie 
To  tell  from  whence  he  came  through  jeopardy. 
And  v/hither  now  on  new  adventure  bownd: 
Yvho  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gravity, 
Drav^-ing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  arovmd. 
From  lofty  siege*  began  these  words  aloud  to  sownd." 

"F.Q."  2.2-39 
In  general  Spenser's  descriptions  of  places  bear 
no  marked  resemblance  to  Virgil's,    Yet,  comparison  may 
be  made  between 

"As  burning  Aetna  from  his  boyling  stew 
Doth  belck  out  flames,  and  rockes  in  peeces  broke 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountaines  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coleblacke  clowds  and  filthy  smoke," 

"F.Q."  1,11.44 


and 


. —  sed  horrificis  iuxta  tonat  Aetna  ruinis, 
Interdvmque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem. 


The  word  "siege"  means  "seat" 


Turbine  fiiinantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla, 
Attollitque  globos  f lainr.riarun  et  sidera  lambitj 
Interdum  scopulos  avolsaque  viscera  mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  genitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exaestuat  imo." 

"Aen."  3,571-577 
Spenser's  places  are  usually  less  definite  than 
this;  they  suggest  a  remoteness  from  life,  a  shadov^y 
land  where  hills,  streams,  and  woodlands  seem  to  be 
part  of  no  physical  region.    They  are  not  given  ejny  con- 
nection with  legends  of  t^ie  national  past  such  as 
^irgil  employs  to  make  vivid  with  association  the  cliffs 
and  promentories  of  Italy 

"Aeternumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit." 

"Aen."  6,381 
In  "The  Faerie  i^ueene"  the  pageant-marriage  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  with  its  elaborate  catalogue 
of  English  and  Irish  rivers,  comes  the  nearest  to 
Virgil's  linking  of  topograph^'-  with  racial  tradition 
in  the  accoimt  of  the  burial  of  Misenus,  and  the  mound 

"  —qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dicitur,  aeternumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen," 

"Aen."  6,  234-235 
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In  the  opinion  of  Legouis*,  the  pictorial  details 
of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  like  the  description  of  the 
Bcfwer  of  Bliss,  the  Masque  of  Cupid,  the  tapestry  on 
the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Joy  depicting  the  love  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  harden  of  Proserpina  reflect 
rather  the  influence  of  Sidney  v/ho  was  at  v/ork  on  his 
"Arcadia''  vrhen  Spenser  first  met  him,  and  who  probably 
was  more  familiar  with  art  and  art  critics  than  vms 
Spenser  whose  opportunity  for  such  acquaintance  v^as 
more  limited.    In  "The  Shepheardes  Calender",  v/hich 
was  written  before  the  friendship  of  the  two  poets 
began,  there  is  none  of  "The  Faerie  Queene" 's 
descriptive  grandeur, 
b.    Similes  common  to  "The  Faerie  Queene"  and  the 
"Aeneid" 

Spenser  follovrs  Virgil  in  his  use  of  similes 
though  he  does  not  use  them  with  so  much  freedom. 
He  employs  them  mainly  for  ornament  or  to  emphasize 
suspense  and  relief.    T.'e  shall  mention  a  few  similes 
which  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  a  com-parison  of 
their  use  in  the  respective  poems; 


Spenser  pictures  Una  looking 


"As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  appeare 
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If 


Spenser"  p.  101 
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Out  of  the  East,  rrith  flaming  lockes  bedight. 
To  tell  that  daivning  day  is  drav;ing  neare. 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-v/-ished  light:" 

"F.Q."  1.12.21 

Virgil  has  a  similar  picture  of  Pallas  v;ho  in  bright 

arnious  is 

"Oralis  ubi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda. 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacrum  caelo  tenebrasque  resolvit." 

"Aen."  8,  589-591 
The  figure  of  a  snake  is  frequently  used  in 
classical  siniles.     In  "The  Faerie  Queene"  4.3.23 
Spenser  likens  his  warrior  to  a  snake 

"  whom  wearie  v/inters  teene 

Ilath  worne  to  nought,  nov;  feeling  sonrr.ers  might 
Casts  off  his  ragged  skin  and  freshly  doth  him 

dight". 

as  does  Virgil  in  describing  Pyrrhus,  "Aen."  2,471-475 
"Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  gramina  pastus, 
Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  bi*xima  tegebat. 
Nunc  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  iuventa 
Lubrica  convolvit  sublato  pectore  terga, 
Ardiius  ad  solen," 


1 
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The  conflict  between  Sir  Satyr ane  and  Bruncheval 
is  said  by  the  poet  to  resemble  the  struggle 

"Of  t;vo  fierce  3uls,  that  strive  the  rule  to  get 
Of  all  the  heard,  r.eete  with  so  hideous  maine. 
That  both  rebutted  tumble  on  the  plaine: 

"F.Q."  4.4.18 

Similarly,  the  fierce  combat  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus  was 
"-velut  ingenti  Si  la  siiinmove  Taburno 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  proelia  tauri 
Frontibus  incurruntj 

"Aen,"  12,  715-717 
Maleger's  hosts  are  compared  by  Spenser  to 
**       a  great  water  flood,  that  tombling  low 
From  the  high  mountaines,  threates  to  overflcrw 
With  suddein  fury  all  the  fertile  pla;y'ne. 
And  the  sad  husbandman s  long  hope  doth  throw 
Adowne  the  streane,  and  all  his  vowes  make  va2,me:" 

'*F.Q."  2. II. 18 
Aeneas  sees  ;7ith  dismay  the  turmoil  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  Greeks.    He  likens  the  devastation  to 
that  caused  by  a  moimtain  torrent 

"      rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens 
Sternit  agros,  sternit  sata  laeta  boumque  labores 
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Praecipitesque  trahit  silvasj 

"Aen."  2,  305-307 
Spenser's  picture  of  the  fall  of  a  man  who  has 
his  leg  cut  off  in  a  fight 

" — dovme  he  tomb  led;  as  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift, 
y/hose  hartstrings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hevfen 

bej 

The  mightie  trunck,  halfe  rent  with  rajged  rift. 
Doth  roll  ado\'me  the  rocks,  and  fall  7fith  feare- 
full  drift." 

"F.Q."  I. 8,22 

resembles  that  of  Virgil's  boxer  who  misses  his  mark 
"Ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
Concidit,  ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erynantho 
Aut  Ida  in  magna  radicibus  eruta  pinus." 

"Aen."  5,447-449 

Spenser  again  likens  a  fall  to 

"  an  huge  rock^'-  clift, 

Vnaose  false  foundacion  waves  have  v/asht  av.'-ay. 
With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  -lajmeland  rift. 
And  rolling  downe  great  Heptune  doth  dismay:" 

"F.Q."  I. II. 54 
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The  use  of  this  figure  suggests  Virgil's  description 

of  Turnus  dashing  the  enewy  ranks  apart 

"Ac  Teluti  mentis  saxum  de  rertice  praeceps 
Cvua  ruit,  aTulsurn  vento,  seu  turbidus  iriber 
Proluit,  aut  annis  solrit  sublapsa  retustasj 
Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  inprobus  actu, 
Exsultatque  solo,  silras  armenta  rirosque 
Inrolrens  secura  " 

"Aen."  12,684-639 
This  collection  of  passa;:es  from  "The  Faerie 
Queene"  and  from  the  "Aeneid"  shoves  that  definite 
traces  of  Virgil's  influence  can  be  found.     There  are 
narrati-ve  and  pictorial  details  as  vrell  as  figures 
and  phrases,  the  sources  of  v;hich  scholars  are  satisfied 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "Aeneid".    Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Spenser  felt  any  persistent  urge  to 
follov;  Virgil  throughout  his  work  on  "The  Faerie 
Queene".     The  Virgilian  imitations  for  the  most  part 
occur  in  only  the  first  books  of  the  English  poem. 
We  have  found  but  few  references  to  the  last  three 
books  because  at  this  point  of  the  poem's  development, 
Spenser  seems  to  ha-ve  borrov/ed  little  from  the  Latin. 
In  the  first  three  books  there  are  some  eighty  passages 
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which  the  editors  of  the  Variorum  edition  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  credit  to  Virgil.     This,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  a  significantly  large  number  vdien  v;e  consider 
that  in  these  three  books  there  are  about  1,957  stanzas, 
8Jid  that  sorae  of  the  references  seem  only  faintly  remi- 
niscent of  the  "Aeneid", 
c»  Diction 

In  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  through  the 
15th  century,  it  v.^as  not  the  habit  of  poets  to  use 
Vir^-ilian  phrases  unless  they  applied  them  directly 
to  the  works  of  Virgil,     They  "rarely  adopted  a  line 
or  plirase  or  figure  and  applied  it  to  some  other  sit- 
uation.   But  after  Vida  had  given  his  advice  to  steal 
boldly  and  continually  from  the  classics,  and  especially 
from  Virgil  and  after  the  ne'.-r  education  had  brought  to 
all  men  of  letters  thorough  familiarity  v;ith  his  v/orks, 
poets  began  to  imitate  lines,  paragraphs,  whole  passages 
of  the  •Eclogues',   'Georgics',  and  'Aeneid'  with  no 
more  aclcnowledgement  to  Virgil  than  Virgil  had  made 
to  his  Greek  models.    Imitation  became  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  vjriting,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethans  is  filled  vflth  echoes  of  their  reading 
in  the  classics."* 

♦        "Virgil  and  the  English  Poets"-P.59 

1 

Sinoe  it  v/as  the  literary  fashion  to  refer  to  vrlne 
as  Bacchus  and  fire  as  Vulcan,  and  to  use  various  epi- 
thets and  circumlocutions  in  alluding  to  evening  and 
daybreak  such  as  v/e  find  scattered  through  the  "Aeneid" 
"Postera  Phoehea  lustrabat  lampade  terras 
Ifnentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  unbran." 

"Aen."  4,6-7 

'*  ubi  primes  orastinus  ortus 

Extulerit  Titan  radii sque  retexerit  orbem". 

"Aen."  4,118-119 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Spenser's  paraphrase 
of  these  lines  in  verses  like  the  fol levying: 

"The  morrovr  next,  so  soone  as  Phoebus  Lamp 
Bewrayed  had  the  v;orld  with  early  light. 
And  fresh  Aurora  had  the  shady  damp 
Out  of  the  goodly  heven  amoved  quight, " 

"F.Q."  3.10.1 

and 

"Wow  when  the  rosy  fingred  Idoming  faire. 


Had  spred  her  purple  robe  through  deav/y  aire. 
And  the  high  hils  Titan  discovered," 

"F.Q."  1.2.7 


15» 
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is  conscious  imitation  of  Virgil  or  adoption  of  an 
already  established  Elizabethan  convention.  Still, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  Spenser's  lines 
"So  vras  he  overcome;  not  overcome." 

"F.Q."  5.5.17 
"Be  gotten,  not  begotten." 

"F.Q."  6.4.32 
somewhat  the  saiae  turn  of  phrase  as  in  Virf;il's 
"Num  capti  potuere  capi?" 

"Aen."  7,295 
The  formal  indication  of  a  lapse  of  time  as 
expressed  by  Spenser 

••For  now  three  Moones  have  changed  thrice  . their 

hev7^ 

And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  ground." 

"F.Q,"  1.8.38 
is  suggestive  of  Virgil's  use  of  "Tertia" 

"Tertia  ian  lunae  se  coniua  lunine  complent. 
Cum  vitam  in  silvis  inter  deserta  ferarum." 

"Aen."  3,645-646 
The  swearing  of  an  oath  by  the  Stj'x 
"By  Stygian  lake  I  vow,  v/hose  sad  annoy 
The  gods  doe  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abye." 

"F.Q."  3.6.24 


is  plainly  Virgilian  in  its  likeness  to  the  Sibyl's 
words 

**  Stygiarique  paludem 

Di  cuius  iurare  timent  et  fallere  numen." 

"Aen."  6,323-324 
The  Redcrosse  knight  as  he  rests  by  a  "fountaine 

syde" 

"—feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade" 

"F.Q."  I.7,3, 

this  use  of  "feedes"  takes  us  back  to  the  "Aoneid"  3, 
■where  Andromache  asking  about  Ascanius  says 
— superatne  et  vescitur  aura——? 

Line  339 

Line  454  of  the  "Aeneid"  6 

"Aut  videt  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam*'* 
might  well  have  been  in  Spenser's  mind  as  he  wrote 

"He  saw  from  afar,  or  seemed  for  to  see" 

"FW."  2.4.3 

Again  Virgil's 

— — tnec  deprecor',  inquit, 
*Utere  sorte  tua*" 

"Aen."  12,931-932 

gives  form  to 


"  1  thy  gift  defye. 

But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall;" 

"F,Q.",2.8.52 

Spenser »s  use  of  "doubleth"  in  "F.Qo"  1.8.18 

"The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  hearie  lites. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low;" 

is  the  same  as  Virgil's  "duplicat"  in  "Aen."  11,645 

"———————-- — Latos  huic  hosta  per  armos 

aota  tremit  duplicatque  virum  transfixa  dolore" 
A  similar  instance  of  the  translation  of  a  word 

by  Spenser  is  seen  in 

"ViTiping  the  teares  from  her  suffused  eyes" 

"F,Q."  3.7.10 
"Tristior  et  lacrimis  oculos  suffusa  nitentis" 

"Aen."  1,228 

The  metaphor  in  Spenser* s  "winged  vessell", 
"F.Q."  2.7.1,  seens  a  distinct  copy  of  Virgil's 
"Velorum  pandimus  alas" 

"Aen."  3,520 
Although  our  list  might  be  further  enlarged  to 
include  other  words  and  isolated  bits  from  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  vrhioh  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
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passages  of  the  "Aeneid'*,  the  proof  that  Spenser 
deliberately  took  these  from  the  Latin  is  still 
wanting*    Indeed  the  v;hole  probl^  of  a  comparison 
betv/een  his  diction  and  that  of  Virgil  is  dishearten- 
ing for  we  feel  we  should  not  place  any  undue  emphasis 
on  the  linguistic  side  and  attribute  to  direct 
imitation  of  the  "Aeneid"  phrases  that  may  as  easily 
have  reached  Spenser  through  his  English  contemporaries* 
Spenser's  Allegory 

The  tendency  to  try  to  find  or  devise  sorae  hidden 
meaning  in  what  we  would  be  content  today  to  accept  as 
literal  goes  far  back  into  Mediaeval  life.    During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  "Aeneid",  "Georgics",  and  "Eclogues" 
were  painstakingly  allegorized  by  scholars.    It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  moral  and  universal 
appeal  which  can  be  felt  beneath  such  a  v^ork  as  the 
"Aeneid"  would  tempt  men  to  draw  unintended  lessons 
from  it.    Yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  in 
the  "Aeneid"  an  allegory  of  the  brief  life  of  man  who 
completes  his  erring  journey,  enduring  shipwreck,  and 
being  tossed  through  the  various  temptations  of  sense. 
The  accepted  interpretation  of  the  "Aeneid"  represented 
Aeneas  as  the  perfect  man,  Venus  the  embodyment  of 


pleasure,  the  v/inds  and  Aeolus  as,  respectively,  the 
passions  and  restraining  reason,  the  rivers  of  hell 
as  trials  v/hich  tested  Aeneas'  virtue,  and  so  on 
until  everything  that  Virgil  had  used,  hov/ever  concrete, 
was  construed  as  something  abstract. 

Spenser,  doubtless  familiar  v;ith  this  interpretation 
of  the  "Aeneid",  may  have  been  influenced  by  it.  His 
knight,  Guyon,  passes  v/ith  the  Palmer  through  temptation 
in  the  "Legend  of  Temperance"  as  Aeneas,  according  to 
popular  conception,  passed  through  the  temptations  of 
hell,  protected  by  the  golden  bough  of  virtue.  The 
principle  of  the  "Aeneid",  the  resisting  of  evil  in 
conjunction  vd.th  divine  protection  is  seen  in  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  Book  II  for  Guyon,  like  Aeneas,  when 
called  to  take  up  svTord  against  the  evils  of  the  v/orld, 
often  finds  himself  in  need  of  superhuman  aid;  this  is 
alv/ays  afforded  him  by  his  guardian  angel  at  just  the 
right  time.    The  lines  vrith  which  Spenser  begins  his 
eighth  canto  of  the  Second  Book  express  this  idea  of 
the  presence  of  divine  help 

"And  is  there  care  in  ..eaven?    And  is  there 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evilles  move? 


There  is:    else  much  more  v/retched  'were  the  caco 
Of  men  then  beasts.    But  01  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  workes  v/ith  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  v/icked  fee." 
However,  a  more  fertile  source  of  allegory  than  the 
"Aeneid",  was  "Orlando  Furioso"  from  v/hich  Spenser  was 
fond  of  adopting  devices  which  Ariosto  has  merely  sketched 
rather  than  those  which  the  Italian  poet  has  fully  developed. 
He  must  have  studied  Ariosto 's  allegory,  been  impressed  by 
it,  but  worked  out  his  ovm  details  in  a  v/ay  vfhich  gives  his 
treatiaent  a  certain  independence. 

The  traditional  association  of  allegory  with  epic 
poetry  v;as  further  strengthened  by  Tasso's  "La  Gerusalemme 
Liberata".    The  poet  affixes  to  his  poem  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  characters  as  representing  moral  virtues 
in  conflict  v/ith  evil.    There  are  even  more  allegorical 
features  in  his  poem  than  in  Ariosto 's,  and  from  them 
Spenser  drew,  also. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  assuming  too  much  to  say  that 
the  mystical  interpretation  of  Virgil's  poem  contributed 
materially  to  Spenser's  conception  of  allegorical  treat- 


ment  iThen  we  knov/  that  he  had  in  mind  Ariosto  whom  he  hoped 
not  only  to  emulate  but  to  surpass  and  Tasso  for  v^hom  he 
probably  had  as  sincere  adjniration  but  v^hose  "La  Gerusalemme 
Liberata"  came  rather  late  to  exert  as  great  an  influence 
upon  "The  Faerie  Queene"  as  it  might  have  if  Spenser  had 
read  it  before  he  began  his  own  poem. 

Instances  which  might  point  to  a  possible  connection 
between  the  allegory  of  Spenser  and  of  '^irgil  are  neither 
numerous  nor  marked,  and  the  feeling  is  that  on  this  point 
there  is  little  more  than  the  general  resemblances  v/hich 
may  be  seen  between  almost  any  tv;o  epics. 
'♦Virgil's  Gnat" 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  study  has  limited  us  to 
the  two  major  poems  of  Spenser  already  treated,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  mock  elegy,  "Virgil's  Gnat",  as  it  shows  that 
the  Elizabethan  poet  was  drav.Ti  to  Latin  literature  eren  to 
the  extent  of  being  familiar  with  Virgil's  lesser  poem,  the 
"Culex",  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  "Gnat": 
"f{e  now  have  playde  (Augustus)  v/antonly. 

Tuning  our  song  \mto  a  tender  Muse, 

And  like  a  cob\%'eb  weaving  slenderly. 

Have  onely,  playde:" 
Spenser  was  consciously  identifying  himself  -vTith  Virgil  and 
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aoknowloj^in^  his  indebbodness  to  liim*    It  oannot  bo  stated 
with  essux'aiioo  that  tho  "Gulox"  was  -written  by  Virgil,  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  hin,  it  is  sot  down  as  the  work  of 
lii«  youth,  as  an  iro.iature  literary  effort  by  no  zioans  to  be 
ranked  with  his  msterpioces* 

The  poasi  waa  g^*-'''*^  ^  poetical  paraplirase,  as  Warton 
says,  "  a  Tague  and  arbitrary  parapiirase",  }yy  Spenser  about 
th«  year  X530»    Bvidonoe  for  tliis  date  is  taken  from  the 
dedication  of  th©  "Gnat**  to  Leicester  in  a  sonnet*  v/iiioh 
indicates  that  th©  poea  waa  written  late  in  the  poiriod  of 
Spoaser's  association  i\'ith  the  courtier.    At  a  date  even 
earlier  than  this,  Spenser  acquainted  Uarrey  \7lth  the  fact 
that  he  had  v/ritten  part  of  a  po€Ba  callod  "TIio  Elvish 
Queene"*    If  this  part  was  Book  I  of  "The  Faerie  Queen©", 
Spenser  laay  hare  been  v/riting  it  at  tiie  sane  time  he  was 
working  on  the  "Gnat",  a  oirouiastanoe  which  waild  account 
for  the  scattered  likaiesses  bettvoeai  linos  of  the  "Gnat" 
and  "The  Faerie  Quoene"  1«5« 

Since  this  pacsago  of  Spenser 's  poeaa  is  the  one  -^\ich 
deals  with  the  description  of  Tartarus,  we  t  ould  consider 
the  possibility  that  he  owes  as  much  to  the  "Gulex"  for  his 
conception  of  Cerberus  as  to  bho  "Aenoid"* 

Tlio  »ecti<m  frcsa  tho  "Culex",  lines  220-222,  reads: 


♦       Ilarold  Stein  in  "Studios  in  Spenser »s  Complaints,"  1934,  places 
the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  son;iet  between  157^  and  1581 
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"Cerberus  et  diris  flagrant  latratibus  ora; 
Anguibus  hinc  atque  hinc  horrent  cui  colla  reflexis 
Sanguineique  udcant  ardoreia  luminis  orbes." 
This  Spenser  expands  in  his  "Gnat",  lines  345-452 
"And  Cerberus  whose  many  mouths  doo  bay. 
And  barke  out  flames,  as  if  on  fire  he  fed; 
Adowne  whose  necke,  in  terrible  array. 
Ten  thousand  snakes  cralling  about  his  hed, 
Doo  hang  in  heapes,  that  horribly  affray. 
And  bloodie  eyes  doo  glister  firie  redj 
He  oftentimes  me  dreadfully  doth  threaten. 
With  painfull  torments  to  be  sorely  beaten." 
Other  less  distinct  traces  of  the  "Gulex"  may  be  found 
in  Spenser's  picture  of  the  Lov/er  Vforld.    Possibly  his  line 
"And  Titjms  fed  a  rultur  on  his  mav/" 

"F.Q."  Io5.35 

despite  a  marked  resemblance  to  "Aeneid"  6,596-598 
was  a  recollection  of  the  passage  which  he  translated 
from  the  "Culex" 

"And  there  is  mournful  Tityus,  mindfull  yet 
Of  thy  displeasure,  0  Latona  f aire  J 


That  made  him  meat  for  wild  foules  of  the  ayre" 

'^.G."  377-380 
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This  stanza  ends  with  the  familiar 

"—black  shadaivs  of  the  Stygieun  shore, 
V/here  \7retched  ghosts  sit  v:ailing  everraore." 

'•Y.G."  383-384 

Spenser  found  the  story  of  the  "Culex"  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  personal  allegory  he  v,'ished  to  express. 
Leicester  was  the  ungrateful  shepherd  vrhom  the  gnat's 
warning  sting  had  saved  from  the  serpent's  bite.  Spenser 
hinself  was  the  gnat,  whose  timely  warning  v,-as  responsible 
for  his  death;  for,  indeed,  Spenser  looked  upon  his  "banish- 
ment" to  Ireland  as  political  and  social  death. 

A  comparison  of  Virgil's  poem  and  the  "Gnat"  in  their 
entirety  giresthe  impression  that  Spenser  was  not  attempting 
a  close  translation  of  the  "Culex",  although  according  to 
the  literary  standards  of  his  time  his  rendering  of  the 
Latin  may  have  seemed  accurate  enough.    His  choice  of  verse 
form  may  account  for  his  diffuseness,  since  the  eight  line 
stanza  does  not  tend  toward  brevity,    ^^t  whatever  his  in- 
tention, he  has  made  688  lines  out  of  the  Latin  414,  giving 
especial  attention  to  descriptive  passages  which  he  amplifies 
according  to  his  fancy,  v/hile  passages  embodying  action  he 
condenses.    lie  enlarges  greatly  the  description  of  Tartarus 
and  characteristically  expands  the  list  of  flov;-ers  which 


Virgil  heaps  upon  the  grave  of  the  poor  gnat  into  his  24 
closing  lines.    In  this  poem's  fluent,  leisurely  manner  and 
use  of  metrical  divices,  De  Selincourt  sees  not  a  little 
suggestion  "of  the  style  that  Spenser  was  later  to  bring  to 
perfection"* 
E«  Summary 

That  period  of  literary  reviral,  knovm  as  the 
Renaissance,  which  grev/  out  of  the  discovery  and  imitation 
of  classic  models  caused  European  v/riters  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  to  regard  the  ancient  poets  vith  a  nevf 
interest,    imong  these  classical  v/riters  Virgil  is  conspicuous 
for  the  attention  which  his  works  received  and  for  the 
influence  both  direct  and  indirect  v/hich  he  exerted.  Poets 
of  the  Renaissance  saw  him  not  only  as  a  literary  model  but 
as  a  symbol  of  scholasticism;  critics  of  that  period  by  their 
many  references  to  his  works  shovj-ed  that  they  recognized  him 
as  a  master. 

It  is  only  natural  that  "E.K.",  v/ishing  to  introduce 
Spenser's  "Shepheardes  Calender"  in  a  v/ay  that  v.'ould  win 
for  it  a  favorable  reception,  lost  no  opportunity  for  calling 
attention  to  passages  v.-hich  he  claimed  were  v/ritten  in 
imitation  of  Virgil.    This  suggestion  of  literary  relationship 
betv^een  the  two  poets  together  with  the  fact  that  like  Virgil 


*    "Spenser's  Poetical  Works"    Introduction  i^SXII 
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Spenser  had  chosen  the  pastoral  as  the  form  for  his  earlier 
poem  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the  "English  Virgil". 

Yet,  Spenser's  adoption  of  the  "bucolic,  reminiscent  as 
it  is  of  Virgil,  does  not  give  sufficient  indication  that  he 
v/as  follov/ing  the  Latin  poet.    This  type  of  poetry  had  been 
generally  popular.    Petrarch,  who  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  humanistic  movement  in  Italy,  follov;ed  Virgil's  example  j 
ivhen  he  wrote  his  tr/elve  Latin  eclogues.    These  pastorals, 
filled  with  verbal  conceits,  melancholy  love,  and  sentimentality, 
were  of  importance  to  later  writers  in  that  they  showed  by 
their  veiled  attacks  on  the  political  and  eccleiastical 
situation  the  value  of  the  eclogue  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  criticism. 

'  A  poet  who  patterned  his  v/ork  closely  upon  that  of 
Petrarch  but  was  overshadowed  by  him  was  Boccaccio.    In  his 
eclogues  one  is  conscious  of  the  pronounced  moralistic  tone. 

Mantuan  took  from  Virgil  the  number  of  his  eclogues  and 
the  pastoral  setting.    His  use  of  bitter  satire  in  expressing 
his  attitude  tov/ard  the  evils  of  the  city  established  a 
precedent  for  writers  who  followed  him. 

The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  Sannazaro's  eclogues  I 

correspond  to  Virgil's  second,  sixth,  and  eighth.    However,  j 

I 

it  was  by  his  romance  "Arcadia"  vrhich  fixed  for  all  time  the 
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conrentional  country  of  the  pastoral  that  Sannazaro  exerted 
his  strongest  influence. 

The  Latin  eclogues  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  furnished 
the  starting  point  for  French  bucolic  literature.  Marot 
modeled  his  pastorals  rery  closely  on  Virgil's,  too  closely, 
in  fact,  to  win  the  approral  of  du  Bellay  v/ho  favored  a 
certain  form  of  imitation  ivhich,  while  it  drevr  freely  upon 
the  best  models  wherever  they  might  be  found,  adapted  rather 
thetn  copied  directly  the  material  taken. 

The  Pleiade  poets,  Ronsard  and  Baif,  acting  upon  du 
Bellay's  suggestion,  gave  to  the  pastoral  fonn  a  new 
fresdom;  they  accepted  the  general  type  but  did  not  hold  to 
all  its  conventions  or  to  its  meter.    They  were  "classicists, 
but  Frenchmen  and  men  of  their  country",*  and  by  their 
changes  they  m^de  the  pastoral  seem  native  to  France. 

Spenser's  English  predecessors  in  the  bucolic  field 
T;ere  Barclay  and  Googe.    Barclay's  position  as  a  priest  made 
him  familiar  with  Latin  literature  and  receptive  to  this 
most  effective  way  of  instructing  the  people,  the  allegorical, 
didactic  eclogue.    Although  his  chief  concern  was  the  in- 
struction of  his  flock  rather  than  the  attainment  of  renoun 
as  a  literary  figure,  he  did  aid  somewhat  in  shaping  the 
English  pastoral  by  his  use  of  local  details,  personal 
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references,  and  long  transitional  passages  wholly  English  in 
character.    Googe  shov/ed  nore  independence  in  adapting  the 
pastoral.    While  the  majority  of  his  eclogues  are  from  Mantuan, 
he  did  not  translate  them  only  hut  Anglicized  them.     Thus  we 
see  that  by  Spenser's  time  the  pastoral  had  hecone  somev/'hat 
of  a  tradition,  taking  on  in  its  stages  of  eTolution  certain 
characteristics  of  the  country*-  by  vrtiich  it  was  adopted. 

Hovferer,  Spenser  vrns  the  first  to  make  the  pastoral  a 
thing  of  importance  for  English  poets.    He  may  be  said  to 
have  surnnarized  almost  aJ.1  the  elements  that  had  preriously 
appeared  and  to  hare  combined  them  with  the  natire  stock  from 
the  English  mediaeT'al  tradition.    He  acknowleged  Chaucer  as 
his  teacherj  his  influence  is  seen  particularly  in  Spenser's 
roTiyal  of  old  words,  justified,  no  doubt,  by  Ronsard's 
example;  his  use  of  Chaucer's  couplet  in  "February",  "]vlay", 
and  "September";  and  in  his  adoption  of  the  fable.  From 
llarot  he  took  his  "NoTember"  and  "December",  from  Itlantuan, 
"October",  and  from  the  Pleiade  poets,  doubtless,  his 
variety  of  meters. 

The  scattered  references  to  Virgil's  "Eclogues"  called 
to  our  attention  by  "E.K. 's"  notes  are  of  such  a  character  in 
thought  and  diction  that  from  an  examination  of  the  bucolics 
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written  between  the  time  of  Virgil  and  Spenser  we  find  that 
with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  they  canb  e  classified 
under  tv/o  heads;  they  had  either  massed  already  into  the 
pastoral  tradition,  or  their  parallels  can  be  found  in  the 
v;orks  of  I^antuan,  Karot,  Ronsard,  or  Baif.    Thus,  it  would 
seem  too  rash  to  claim  Virgil  as  a  direct  source  v/hen  the 
vrorks  of  the  Italian  and  Pleiade  vn:iters  must  have  been  very 
familiar  to  a  man  as  v/idely  read  and  studious  as  was  Spenser. 

An  examination  of  "August"  which  is  held  by  "E.K." 
to  have  been  especially  influenced  by  Virgil  shows  that  the 
sane  thing  is  true,  that  not  only  had  Virgil's  general  thene 
been  used  by  these  Renaissance  poets  who  preceded  Spenser 
but  that  innovations  or  changes  for  v/hich  they  were  responsible 
can  be  found  also  in  Spenser's  "August". 

Vi/hile  Virgil's  song  contest  is  used  in  this  eighth 
eclogue,  it  is  conspicuous  also  as  a  favorite  theme  in  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  the  French  writers  before  Spenser.  As 
for  the  details  of  the  contest,  Spenser's  means  of  choosing 
a  judge  bears  closer  resemblance  to  Ronsard 's  than  it  does 
to  Virgil's J  his  omission  of  the  boasting  between  the  con- 
testants is  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  account; 
his  song  follows  the  thought  introduced  by  Baif  in  his 
"Marmot",  as  does  its  form  which  in  its  rollickin-  lines 
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with,  their  minor  refrains  is  Tery  unlike  Virgil's;  his 
description  of  the  cup  put  up  as  a  v/ager,  v^hich  suggests 
actirity  in  its  stationary  figures  again  comes  nearer  to 
the  French  treatment  than  the  Latin;  and  lastly,  his  method 
of  concluding  the  eclogue,  the  introduction  of  a  song  by 
the  judge,  bears  no  likeness  to  Virgil's, 

Hor  does  Spenser's  nature  treatment  seem  to  ov;-e  anything 
to  Virgil.     It  may  be  that  the  reader  "who  knovxs  the  interest 
Virgil  had  in  rural  life  and  the  affection  he  felt  for  his 
own  farm  is  too  ready  to  see  in  his  eclogues  a  lore  for 
nature.    Yet,  Spenser's  nature  references  appear  to  be  more 
conrentionalized,  more  studied,  and  artificial  than  do  Virgil's. 

It  is  the  long  stretch  of  time  between  Virgil  and  Spenser 
and  the  material  written  in  the  years  betv/een  them  that  makes 
an  estimate  of  the  former's  influence  difficult.    There  are 
classical  elements  in  "The  Shepheardes  Calender";  of  that  we 
are  certain,  but  the  indication  seeir.s  to  be  that  they  came 
to  Spenser  not  so  much  directly  as  indirectly  through  the 
Italian  and  French  poets  who  had  already  brought  pastoral 
v/riting  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

"lYhen  Spenser  tvirned  from  the  pastoral  to  the  epic  t^y^pe 
he  was  carrying  out  a  purpose  which  he  had  for  some  time  held 
and  of  \7hich  he  had  giren  indication  in  "The  Shepheardes 


Calender".    Still,  "The  Faerie  Queene"  cannot  be  considered 
an  epic  in  the  sense  that  the  "Aeneid"  is  an  epic,  but  rather 
as  a  romantic  epic  which  strongly  emphasizes  the  element  of 
romance.    The  story  of  Arthur,  so  closely  identified  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  vn.th  the  beginning  of  their  national 
life,  had  a  breadth  and  significance  which  would  recor.3nend 
it  for  epic  treatment.    Spenser's  handling  of  the  material, 
howeTer,  results  in  a  series  of  adTenti.ires  and  romantic  quests 
carried  on  in  the  accepted  manner  of  chiralry. 

In  his  use  of  the  trappings  and  language  of  Romance, 
Spenser  \ms  a  follovrer  of  Ariosto  whose  "Orlando  Furioso"  he 
had  read  with  keen  interest,  and  of  Tasso  for  whose  "Gerusalemne 
Ldberata"  he  had  great  admiration. 

His  choice  of  borrov.'ings  from  the  "Aeneid",  taken  in  a 
broad  sense,  v:ould  indicate  that  he  v;^as  Tiev»n.ng  ^irgil's  poem 
as  a  romance  rather  than  as  an  epic.    He  does  not  gire  us  the 
epic  battles  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus,  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  tragic  story  of  Dido,  or  the  funeral  rites  v/hich  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  "Aeneid";  he  does  take  certain  roman- 
tic bits;    the  story  of  Polydorus  and  the  tree  that  talked, 
the  account  of  the  wandering  island,  and  the  figures  of  the 
underworld. 


In  this  matter  of  content  there  are  three  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  "Aeneid"  to  "The  Faerie  Queene":  the 
narrative  passa<;;es  v:hich  outline  the  story  of  Aeneas,  the 
talking  tree,  and  the  journey  to  the  Lovrer  Yforld.    The  first 
of  these,  while  it  includes  no  mention  of  Dido,  does  preserre 
the  general  idea  of  Virgil's  story  and  gives  hints  of  its 
kinship  by  such  phrases  as: 

'*vTedlocke  contract  in  blood  " 

"And  Tdth  a  remnant  did  to  sea  repayre" 

"So  the  fates  ordained" 

The  second  borrovying  gives  the  account  of  the  bush,  from 
v^hich  cane  drops  of  blood  and  a  warning  voice,  v/ith  certain 
touches  reminiscent  of  Virgil: 

"Spare  with  guilty  hands  to  teare" 

"And  v/ith  that  suddein  horror  could  no  meraber  move". 

The  third  presents  a  picture  of  Hell  which  has  many 
details  in  common  with  Virgil's.     Especially  does  his 
enumeration  of  the  ills  that  plague  mankind  seem  to  be 
modeled  after  Virgil's  personified  abstractions,  although 
Spenser's  evils.  Strife,  Treason,  liate.  Revenge,  Geolosy,  are 
those  which  man  brings  upon  himself  as  the  result  of  his  ovm 
unrestrained  passion;  whereas  Virgil's  ills.  Grief,  Cares, 
Disease,  Age,  Vifant,  and  Death  represent  those  from  v/hich, 
in  many  cases,  man  cannot  escape.     In  addition  to  this 
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difference  in  treatment,  there  is  also  the  weLnt  of  Virgilian 
sympathy  which  runs  through  "Aeneid"  6, 

The  use  by  Spenser  of  mythological  personages  and  de- 
tails, T,rhich  in  itself  vrould  not  necessarily  indicate  in- 
debtedness to  the  "Aeneid"  is,  in  sereral  cases  so  suggestire 
of  Virgil's  use  that  the  Latin  poet  has  been  credited  with 
being  Spenser's  inspiration. 

There  is  the  picture  of  Neptune  which  might  v/ell  hare 
been  taken  from  "Aeneid"  I,  liorpheus  v^ith  his  twin  portals 
of  sleep,  Caeleno  singing  her  "song  of  bale  and  bitter 
sorrov/s",  the  floating  island  of  Delos  at  last  securely 
anchored  by  grateful  Apollo,  Venus  happy  in  her  Acidalian 
haunts,  Gan;^7mede  taken  from  Mount  Ida  by  Jore's  eagle, 
Diana  to  whom  Britomart  is  likened  as  was  Dido  when  she 
appeared  dressed  for  the  hunt,  Scylla  together  with  her 
neighbor  Charybdis  working  destriiction  to  seamen,  and  the 
Cyclopes  v/hose  manner  of  v^orking  Spenser  adopts  for  his 
"feendes"  at  their  furnaces. 

Aside  from  the  three  narratiTOS  already  mentioned,  there 
are  passages  in  "The  Faerie  Queene"  from  a  single  line  to  a 
complete  stanza  vrtiich  leare  little  doubt  as  to  their  Latin 
origin.    Chief  among  these  borrovangs  are:    Pyrrhus'  ironical 
suggestion  that  Priam  bear  a  message  to  a  shade  in  the  Lower 


1(7orld,  the  idea  v/hich  at  one  time  represents  lore  as  a 
poison  creeping  through  the  body  and  at  another  as  a  dart  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  a  wound,  the  v/ords  vrith  v/hich  Aeneas 
assures  Dido  that  the  gods  vrill  return  her  just  recompense 
for  her  kindness  to  the  Trojans,  Dido's  scornful  rebuke  to 
Venus  that  the  goddess  aided  by  her  son  had  gained  a  noble 
Tictory  in  orerooming  her,  the  custom  of  sacrificing  an 
enerny  to  arenge  the  Manes,  Juturna's  conplaint  that 
immortality  does  not  prore  a  blessing,  Aeneas'  v;-rath 
enlcindled  at  the  sight  of  Pallas'  belt  \Jorn  by  Turnus,  the 
pathetic  and  futile  attempt  of  the  aged  Priam  to  hurl  a 
weapon,  Venus '  conversation  with  Aeneas  v.'-hen  she  first  appears 
before  hiiu  in  the  forest,  and  the  familiar  thought  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  please  the  Trojeais  to  recall  their 
hardships.     The  substance  of  these  passages  has  been  taken 
by  Spenser  and  applied  to  rarious  situations  in  v^hich  he 
places  his  characters. 

Sereral  of  Virgil's  similies  are  used  effectirely  in 
"The  Faerie  Queene":    the  likening  of  Pallas  in  his  shining 
armour  to  the  morning  star  in  its  brilliance »    Pyrrhus  to  a 
snake  that  cones  forth  in  the  spring  fresh  in  its  nevi  skin, 
the  combat  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus  to  the  encounter  to  two 
fierce  bulls,  the  disaster  v^rought  upon  Troy  by  the  Jreeks 
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to  a  torrent  sweeping  before  it  the  labor  of  the  fields, 
and  the  fall  of  Entellus  to  the  :^all  of  a  mighty  tree, 
llerertheless,  the  nxomber  of  these  coKiparisons  v;hich 
Spenser  borrov^s  is  snail  indeed.    The  majority  of  the 
"Aeneid's**  best  and  most  striking  similes  are  not  mentioned 
by  critics  as  haring  any  parallels  in  the  "Faerie  Queene". 

There  is  also  the  likeness  in  diction,  conspicuous 
at  times  though  not  of  great  significance  in  determining 
the  Virgilian  influence  since  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Elizabethan  literary  conrentions, 

■yVhen  account  has  been  taken  of  these  similarities  in 
narratiTe  details,  correspondence  between  passages,  diction, 
treatment  of  mythological  personages  and  erents,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  they  are  too  isolated  and  fragmentary  to 
make  the  reader  conscious  of  the  "Aeneid"  as  a  great  force 
behind  "The  Faerie  Queene". 

From  the  stemdpoint  of  structure  the  "The  Faerie 
Queene"  is  un-Virgilian.    Here,  as  in  its  general  treatment 
of  details,  the  poem  emphasizes  the  romantic  rather  than 
the  epic  qualities.    It  is  rambling  said  without  sufficient 
unity  although  in  the  matter  of  discursiTeness  it  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  vrork  of  Spenser's  immediate 
predecessors  in  English  literature,  and  might  eren  hare 


giren  the  impression  of  being  more  closely  knit  together 
had  Spenser  perfected  his  original  plan  for  his  poein. 
Howerer,  as  it  stands,  "The  Faerie  Queene"  affords  little 
eridence  of  haring  been  structurally  modeled  upon  the 
"Aeneid"  despite  the  fact  that  Sir  Guyon*s  story  told  to 
the  guests  assembled  in  Lledina's  banquet  hall  by  its  intro- 
duction 

"Drawring  to  him  the  eies  of  all  around 

From  lofty  siege  began  the  -words  aloud  to  sound" 

gires  promise  of  a  unity  comparable  with  that  of  the 

"Aeneid". 

In  its  marked  allegorical  character  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
cannot  be  shown  to  hare  been  influenced  by  the  rarious 
interpretations  ■which  mediaeral  scholasticism  had  giren  to 
the  "Aeneid".    Allegory  had  come  to  be  much  in  Togue  in  the 
years  before  Spenser;  in  fact  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  his  important  inheritances  from  the  l^iddle  Ages. 

As  a  scholar,  Spenser  must  hare  knovm  and  loTed  Virgil's 
"Eclogues",  "Aeneid",  euid  eren  the  "Culex"  the  translation 
of  which  he  so  aptly  turned  to  his  ovm  use,  but  the  internal 
eridence  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  major  works  of  the 
two  poets  is  not  strongly  indicatire  of  Virgil's  influence. 
We  hare  not  found  this  influence  in  "The  Faerie  Queene* s" 
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structure;  we  h&re  not  found  anything  start lingly  Virgilian 
in  its  style,  that  is,  nothing  that  might  not  he  put  down 
as  the  style  determined  by  romantic  or  epic  tradition; 
we  hare  seen  likenesses  in  content  which  justify  the  state- 
ment that  "The  Faerie  Queene"  shows  a  somewhat  more  direct 
influence  than  does  "The  Shepheardes  Calender".    Yet,  the 
feeling  remains  that  Spenser's  dependence  upon  Virgil  was 
by  no  means  great* 
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